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HE difference of opinion between Marshal MacMahon 

and his Ministers on the subject of the removal 

of the Generals, theoretically turned on the application 
of the Taw of 187 3... This law limits the time cating which 
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‘A ommant - Jers’ 0 “corps 
were re-appointed’ a is second term of three years, Wee 
fore, will only expire in September next. The Ministry 
contended that thé three years’ term only applied to the 
first appointment, and that when once this period had 
expired the Genérals might be placed on half-pay or other- 
wise déalf*with at any moment. Acting on the” promise 
of purification given on the 2oth of January; jufatire 
wished to retire three Generals and change" GA oininandd 
of three others. The Marshal Would have'ebtisented to 
these measures if they had been postponed ti 
next, when the second term of three years w a expire, 
and alterations in the commands would have®béen*con- 
sidered simple administrative arrangements deyoid of any 
offensive interpretation. But following swiftly on the 
order Of the day of the Chambers, these alterations would 
appear nothing else than acts of political revenge, imply- 
ing blame and even disgrace to the Generals implicated, 
Many people have been surprised that the Marshal, 
who Was-péersuaded (although not without difficulty) to 
send away. ‘the Mi inistry of thec1 6th: ofMay,and. afte 
wards consefited to! tie dismissal of a umber Of superior 
employés who had rallied -round ‘him in December; -1877, 
should have resigned rather than submit to a measure 
affecting a few Generals only. It must be recollected, 
however, that the Marshal never identified him- 
self with his Ministers as he did with his old com- 
panions in arms. He is a soldier, and not a statesman; 
in “politics he has always been inclined to take the 
advice “of othéfs"more experienced; but in military 
matters he feels‘afhoimié; and.considers them his special 
business. He was Gdhtéht to» accept -M. Dufaure’s 
counsel as to his political@adVisers’; but even the influence | 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER: 


cession on the subject of the Army which he could recon- 
cile neither with his conscience nor with his feeling of 
honour. He could not recognise the fitness of a civilian 
to advise on military questions, which he considered to 
belong to the Army alone; and he was not willing to 
ane the goed opinion. the Army entertained of him in 
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ing. Although his litical knowledge may have. been 

limited, he felt that his position would shortly become un- 
tenable. « Three months ago he might still have hoped to 
be reappointed aa in 1880; gbut ioe elections of the 
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Marshal would, in this zeae had to bear ee 
and to do 8, ‘than could possibly have, been comp: compatible > 
with his dignity. Had he now given way, he mu 


st ae 
bably havé > shortly, signed a a decree ordering th the i ¢ impeach: r 
ment of his former Ministers. He mus must have witnessed 4 
the trial 6f his friends and advisers” without “interfering 
or saying a single word. His own decrees and procla- 
mations would have been freely used as evidence against 
the Cabinet of the 16th of May. This dilemma was = 


feur of the Committee “of. Inquirggtét 
which’ recommended immediate impeatl 
“doubt this would have been adopted™ by thi hé maje 

the Chamber. Marshal MacMahon sees the situation 
clearly, and has preferre1 a dignified retirement, which 
preserves for him the respect of his friends and the love 
of the Army, to a position which would have been bona 


painful and ridiculous. 





SEVERAL of the German papers have stated ee 
the intention of the Prussian Government’to ¢ 
the Guelph Fund entirely, and to place * the money to 
| the credit of the Prussian ‘ State. “This plan was proposed 
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a few months ago by Herr Hobrecht, the Finance 
Ministér, who was unwilling to ac¢ept the constitutional - 


responsibility of the administration of the fund ; for the way 
the mofiey is spent is kept a profound secret. This pro- 
ject has now been given up, but the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s chance of obtaining his own has not improved. 
Prince Bismarck’s desire to retain the secret service 
money which is formed by the Guelph Fund is paramount. 
It is true that the Prince Imperial, who desires to bring 
about a reconciliation with the Duke of Cumberland, is 
opposed to the Chancellor’s views; but for the present 
the latter is all-powerful, and the Prince is only heir- 
apparent. 





WE learn on good authority that Prince Gortschakoff has 
sent several despatches to the Russian Ambassadors at 
Viennaand Berlinon the subject of the epidemic in Russia. 
The Chancellor declares that the plague has not appeared 
elsewhere than in the district of Astrachan, and that since 
the 12th January (O.S.) there has not been a fresh case. 
‘The Russian document goes. on to admit that in other 
districts certain epidemics have appeared, but that they 
are not of a contagious nature. The St. Petersburg 
Cabinet hardly conceals the painful impression made 
upon it by the joint action ofthe Cabinets of Berlin and 
Vienna. Prince Gortschakoff declares that every State 
has the right to protect its frontiers against the ravages 
of an epidemic, but that Russia would be better satisfied 
if the neighbouring countries would, before establishing 
(juarantine regulations, await the authentic report, which 
Russian doctors assembled at the very home of the 
disease have been instructed to make to the St. Peters- 
burg Cabinet. The Russian Government further states 
its willingness to render every assistance to any foreign 
Power which may desire to send doctors to study the 
disease. 

At Berlin and Vienna the desire of the Russian 
Government to minimise the matter is well known, as 
the latter Power fears that the sanitary precautions 
taken will cause a considerable falling off in Russian 
trade. The Austrian Ambassador at Berlin, Count 
Szechenyi, went to Friederichsruhe last week to consult 
with Prince Bismarck on the joint answer to the Russian 
Government. In the meantime the medical authorities 
in Germany are discussing the question whether a quaran- 
tine established along the whole length of the frontier 
would efficiently hinder the spread of the disease. The 
majority of these authorities has not hesitated to declare 
that the advantage resulting from such a measure would 
be of a doubtful and precarious nature. 


Ir is well known that when the question of the pro- 
longation of the stay of the International Commission in 
Eastern Roumelia was on the tapis, the Russian Govern- 
asked the consent of the Powers to a prolongation of 
the military occupation. This proposition was unani- 
mously met by a_ refusal from all the Powers. In 
consequence, Russia has not only dropped this pro- 
ject, but has voluntarily declared that she will conform 
to the stipulations of the Treaty of Berlin as regards the 
evacuation of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia. We are 
informed that this resolution of Prince Gortschakoff’s 
was taken on account of the energetic demand of Count 
Andrassy, who declared, without the slightest ambiguity, 
that the Cabinet of Vienna was firmly resolved not 
to allow the slightest infraction of the stipulations of the 
‘Treaty of Berlin. 


‘THe Empress of Austria will after all leave Vienna for 
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Dublin without 
composed of Countéss Festetic, isch, Pri 
Liechtenstein, and Dr. Lanyi. Her Majesty will re 
to Vienna in April. he 


On the subject of the recognition of Roumania 
independent, which England and France have absolute’ 
declined unless she consents to carry out the Treaty ¢ 
Berlin, we understand that Italy has agreed to accept, 
lieu of the immediate admission of the Jews to equal 
civil rights, a promise of the Roumanian Government 
that a law providing for the suppression of all religious 
disabilities will be introduced “as soon as possible.” We 
need hardly point out that Italy has by this step ofice — 
more shown the weakness of her Government. Italy hag 
since 1856 claimed’to rank with the five other great 
European Powers; but whenever she has an opportunity 
of proving her right to this great position, she invariably 
truckles to one or the other of the States whom she 
hopes to gain as an ally, and deserts the cause of liberty 
for the sake of some ulterior views. Her championship of 
oppressed nationalities is a mere idle phrase, and has 
never meant anything else but that in any difference of 
opinion Italy sides with the party she thinks the 
strongest. 


THE representatives of the Holy See at Patis, 
Vienna, Madrid, and Lisbon will, we understand, shortly 
be recalled. 


ANOTHER Bosnian deputation is expected at Vieniia. 
It is, for a change, to be composed exclusively of 
Mussulmans (the first deputation which enjoyed itself for 
a fortnight at the expense of the Emperor was formed of - 
Christians only). The new delegates will assure the 
Emperor of the devotion of the Mohammedan popula- 
tion of the two provinces, and declare themselves ready 
to defend them even against the Porte. We need 
hardly remark that this deputation will, like the other, 
express the genuine feelings of the population; that 
the Austrian commanders in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
have had no share whatever in getting it up, and that 
it is a real and thorough popular demonstration. We 
are not yet informed whether the bill will be paid at 
Vienna as before. 


M. WADDINGTON is being very roughly handled bythe 
République Francaise and the French supporters of Free 
Trade in general for abetting the Protectionist Party and 
allowing the antiquated tariff to come into vigour without 
any previous notice to the Legislature. M. Waddington’s 
Pfotectionist partialities are well known, and on a recent 
occasion an amusing scene was caused in the. French 
Assembly by the Minister for Foreign Affairs ascending 
the Tribune to de._nd the revision of tariffs with Italy, 
and finding himself face to face with his own brother, M. 
Richard Waddington, who wanted to speak against the 
proposal of the Government. M. Waddington is charged 
with designedly allowing the delays stipulated for the 
conclusion of new Commercial Treaties with Italy and 
Austria to elapse, and with denouncing those with 
England and Belgium to defeat Free Trade. This will in 
all likelihood conduce to M. Waddington’s eventual 
retirement. Irrespective of his attitude with regard to 
Commercial Treaties, he is charged with having entirely 
forgotten the chief object for which he had been 
entrusted with the management of the French Foreign 
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‘tion with diplomacy, he was just the man to. purify 
it of its obnoxious elements. However, instead of getting 
the better of red tape, red tape has got the better of him. 


Inde tre. 


One of the most singular characteristics of the present 
crisis in France is the apparent indifference of the public. 
During these, the most important events since the fall 
of M. Thiers, there has been no trace of agitation or 
anxiety in Paris. There have been no animated groups 
on the Boulevards noisly discussing politics ; there have 
been no crowds besieging the newspaper-kiosques in order 
to obtain the latest news (except, indeed, the many anxious 
inquirers about the winning numbers in the lottery). The 
principal reason of the calm is no doubt the conscious- 
ness of the unimportance of the position of the President 
of the Republic. Ever since the accession to office of 
the Dufaure Ministry, the power has been transferred to 
the Chambers, and the President has become merely a 
machine for signing decrees. M. Grévy will, by accept- 

. ing this office, only prove his consistency, for ever since 
his first appearance on the political stage in 1848, he 
has maintained that a Republic should only have a Presi- 
dent who might, like the Prime Minister, be dismissed 
at any moment by a vote of the Assembly. 


SEVERAL additional Russian regiments have been 
ordered to hold themselves in readiness to proceed to 
Turkestan. 


SUFFICIENT attention does not seem to be given to the 
strong naval position that Russia will occupy in European 
waters by the time that the period for the evacuation of 
Bulgaria arrives. Some weeks before the 4th of May 
comes round Russia will have four powerful cruisers in 
the North Sea, four other vessels of the same class at 
the mouth of the Mediterranean, two ironclads in Greek 
waters, and three men-of-war from the Pacific near the 
Suez Canal. Such a strong naval force as this on foreign 
service Russia has not had since the Battle of Navarino, 
and its importance is all the more significant, from the 
circumstance that it is strongest in the very point that we 
ourselves are weak. No one denies that were these 
thirteen vessels of war ranged in a line two or three of 
our recent ironclads could send them to the bottom 
one after the other in five or ten minutes ; but none of 
the Russian cruisers are intended for a stand-up fight, 
and by means of their superior speed they would simply 
steam away unhurt from the danger of any such en- 
counter. Admiral Lessovsky, the Russian Minister of 
Marine, who has created the existing fleet of cruisers, 
holds it as a maxim that Russia should never attempt to 
fight an English man-of-war, but should strike us where 
we should feel the blow most severely—namely, in our 
mercantile marine. Supposing that next April the four 
Moscow cruisers were ranged outside Gibraltar, the four 
American cruisers in the North Sea, and the five other 
regular men-of-war along the French and Spanish coasts, 
all ready to steam away in different directions and fall 
upon our merchant shipping, there can be hardly a doubt 
that any hostile Russian movement in Europe or Asia, 
supported by such a demonstration, would be sufficient 
to cause a panic throughout this country, and to give 
Russia a lever for exacting fresh Salisbury-Schouvaloff 
concessions from our Cabinet. ‘The most careful naval 
precautions, under such circumstances, unless backed up 


by a similar cruiser display, would be unable to prevent 
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a number of vessels from falling into Muscovite hands, 


and very possibly the career of each of the eight regular 
cruisers might be as disastrous to our shipping as that of 
the Alabama was to the Americans. In view of such a 
contingency occurring, it is not too much to ask that the 
Government should bestow more attention upon our 
cruiser arm than upon the ironclad fleet. To continue to 
add to our Jnflexibles while Russia discards the ironclad 
system altogether, and confronts us in the very branch of 
our Navy in which our weakness lies, is the height of 
official folly, and efforts should therefore be made to 
increase the cruiser Class as soon as possible. 


WE understand that the Emir of Bokhara entertains 
such bitter feelings of personal enmity towards Shere Ali 
that he has flatly refused to receive him at Karshi, or 
accord him any assistance in passing through his dominions 
from Balkh to Tashkent. In consequence of this it is 
believed that General Kaufmann will send an officer to 
the Oxus to escort the Ameer through Mosaffar Eddin’s 
territory, in order to preclude any possibility of Shere Ali 
being subjected to any indignity from the Bokharans. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the A/oscow Gazette writes from 
Blagovestchinsk, a Russian town on the Amoor, that there 
is a strong feeling prevalent on the Pacific slope for the 
annexation of Manchooria. Vladivostock, it seems, and 
other places on the Amoor, are largely dependent upon 
Manchooria for their food supplies, and in consequence 
of the demand for grain and cattle a very large trade has 
grown up on the River Sungari, which runs through 
Manchooria from the Khingan Mountains, and flows into 
the Amoor some distance below Blagovestchinsk. Much 
of the trade is in the hands of Russian merchants, who 
find their undertakings greatly impeded by the restriction 
which the Chinese choose to impose upon commerce. 
There is also a considerable amount of insecurity arising 
from the thievish habits of the native tribes, and alto- 
gether the Russians in Pacific Siberia are so discontented 
with the Chinese, that the troops would receive with joy 
an order to occupy the country. If once Manchooria 
were in Russian hands, the power of the Czar would be 
immensely increased. At present, troops marching from 
Russia to Vladivostock have to make a long désour when 
they reach the Amoor, whereas, with the annexation of 
the Chinese province, the road would be quite straight 
from the étapen cantonments in the Transbaikal district 
to the coast of the Pacific. The caravan route, also, 
which now runs through Mongolia to Kiachta, encounter- 
ing mountains, deserts, and hostile tribes on the way, 
could be directed through the fruitful plains of Man- 
chooria and along the course of the River Amoor. 
Unfortunately for Vladivostock, however, the Chinese 
are. quite as well aware as the Russians of the im- 
portance of the province. ‘The annexation of the River 
Sungari would bring the Russian pickets to within five 
hundred miles of the walls of Pekin, and would afford 
the Czar an excellent base for ulterior operations. The’ 
Chinese, therefore, are quite right in asserting that the 
Russians by annexing Vladivostock brought all their in- 
conveniences on themselves, and that it would be more 
sensible for them to retire from their twenty-year-old 
province than to ask their neighbours to given up territory 
which has belonged to Pekin from time immemorial. 


SwiITZERLAND may serve in several things as a model 
to other nations — not excluding this country. Since 
1875, all the men drafted into the Army (which, it may 
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be remembered, is established on the principle of the 
liability of every able-bodied citizen) have been examined 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, as well as in history, the 
geography and the political institutions of Switzerland. 
At the last examination it was found that in thirteen 
cantons there was not a single unlettered man. More 
than two per cent. of unlettered men were only 
found in Appenzell, Freiburg, and Wallis, which are 
under Ultramontane governments. From these very 
cantons there always arose the protests against the 
immixtion of the Confederacy in the cantonal system of 
primary schools. In cantons like Wallis, it is true, the 
school-system has to contend against considerable natural 
difficulties, the herdsmen’s families having to go up the 
Alps in summer, whilst in winter the snow often blocks 
the roads to the distant school for a Jong time. Never- 
theless, it is regarded as something intolerable that four 
per cent. of the young men in Wallis are unlettered. 
Yet, when we compare this state of things with the one 
still existing in our own country, must we not hide our 
face in shame before the Swiss, who though industrious, 
are certainly not a rich nation ? 


One of the most remarkable facts in German University 
life is the extraordinary decrease for years past in the 
number of the students of theology. The decrease is so 
great that in several States there has been an insufficiency 
of candidates for the pulpit. Until now Schleswig- 
Holstein was an extensive nursery-ground of theologians, 
but there also a falling off by nearly forty per cent. has 
recently occurred. At Kiel there are at present twenty- 
four, at other German Universities twenty-eight students of 
theology Schleswig-Holsteiners origin—altogether fifty- 
two. Six years ago there were still ninety of them, whilst 
fifty years ago there had been no less than 168 students of 
theology at Kiel alone, almost all of them being 
Schleswig-Holsteiners! It is to be feared that the progress 
of Natural Science and the deciphering of Assyrian clay- 
tablets have wrought sad havoc in the German Theo- 
logical Faculty. 


THE appointment of Dr. Lightfoot to the See of Durham 
removes the most learned of English theologians from the 
comparative seclusion of Cambridge and St. Paul’s Cathe- 
_dral to the crowded life of the administration of a vast 
diocese, and a seat in the Upper House. The services he 
has rendered to theological learning in England make the 
election a striking case of the “ endowment of research.” 
His edition of St. Paul’s epistles (on which he is still 
working) is almost the only production of English theolo- 
gical science which can vie with the Germans in erudition 
and critical acumen. Nor has he been content with 
teaching theology by the indirect influence of his books ; 
he has taken the most active share in the foundation and 
promotion of the Theological Tripos, and his clear expo- 
sitions have filled his class-rooms with a larger number of 
students than attend any other lecturer in the University. 
It was said of Dr. Joseph Butler that “he was wafted to 
the See of Durham in a cloud of metaphysics,” and it 
may be said of Dr. Joseph Lightfoot that he has waded to 
the same See through an ocean of books. His promotion 
is a distinct gain to the Church and to society; but it is 
equally a distinct loss to sacred literature. ‘There are 
many men who could deliver charges and confirmation 
addresses, and deal with Ritualists and refractory curates, 
but there is, perhaps, hardly any living scholar who could 
take up his literary work. Hitherto these works were 
mainly magnificent fragments, and the reading public 
looked forward to their completion in learned leisure. 
‘The See of Durham will leave little time for this; but 
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Dr. Lightfoot will probably persevere, like the Bishop ¢ 
Exeter, in the efforts for the division of the See. From 
his great power of flexibility and accommodation to ney 
duties, it may also be safely predicated that the new Bishop 
will hold his own in the House of Lords. 


Ar last there is a prospect of a thorough break-up 
the National Agricultural Labourers’ Union. 
splits in the camp are manifest, and to further bring 
matters to a climax, Mr. Joseph Arch has lately addressed 
a circular to the members of the Society, threatening, 
unless the general evils of which he complains are 
amended, to retire from the Union. What Mr. Arch par- © 
ticularly lays stress on is the reckless expenditure of the 
Union’s funds. It appears that to collect and administer 
yearly the sum of £10,000 it takes £7000. Mr. Arch 
furthermore bitterly deprecates the attempts which are ~~ 
being made to break up the National Union, and to esta- 
blish “a number of weak and pettifogging local societies” 
in its place. Failing to get the questions set forth in his 
circular satisfactorily answered, he will proceed to stump 
the country alone and unaided, to address the Agri- 
cultural labourers, with the view to forming a Union 
which shall be both pure and free. 


Ir is to be feared that cynical students of English 
politics must have received much improper delight from 
the case of Wood v. Lycett, tried before Mr. Baron 
Huddleston last Tuesday. Sir Francis Lycett, as may be 
remembered, was a Liberal and unsuccessful candidate 
for Worcester last year. But there was also a local 
Liberal, one Mr. Wood, who thought of standing. This 
being the case it became necessary for Sir Francis (we 
beg pardon for the word) to “square” Mr. Wood. That 
gentleman was accordingly approached and consented, * 
not only to forego the honour of representing the electors __ 
of Worcester, or at least of soliciting their votes, for 
the modest consideration of seventy-one pounds, but 
also to work for his late rival. Mr. Wood then proceeded 
with generous zeal to “rally round” Sir Francis, as 
Dickens has it in a well-known description. Indeed, he 
rallied with such vigour as to make it necessary for him to 
send in a bill of something over £150 in addition to the 
squaring money. But Sir Francis had by this time lost 
his election, and, like most people in similar circumstances, 
was far from willing to pay for the whistle which he had 
not been allowed to blow. Hence the action, from which 
we regret, but are scarcely surprised, to learn that neither 
party came off much the better. Baron Huddleston 
bluntly characterised the squaring process as a “corrupt 
practice” by which not merely Mr. Wood, but also Sir 
Francis Lycett, had been guilty of a misdemeanour. It 
would be rather interesting to know whether it is 
usual for candidates, Liberal or other, to put themselves 
up to auction in this fashion, and especially interesting at 
the present time when we are all admiring the proceed- 
ings of the Southwark Caucus. In future the competitors 
in these contests will doubtless imitate Sir Francis 
Lycett and buy each other out, the calculation of the 
price being a highly interesting form of gambling. In 
fact the trade in voters to which the ballot has put 
something of a stop may be replaced by a trade in 
candidates. An industrious person who presented him- 
self to many Caucuses might realise in this way a com 
fortable income ; but he would have to take warning by 
the sad fate of Mr. Wood, and insist on payment on the 
nail. Such payment, it is needless to say, has always 
been the rule in these delicate transactions, and Mr. 
Wood is much to blame for so carelessly abandoning the 
traditions of the art. 
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“Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —Switt 
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FRANCE ON THE BRINK. 


HE sudden change in the Government of France 

has taken the greater part of the British public 

by surprise. Those, however, who have read the 
EXAMINER will not have been unprepared for it. It is 
with a certain amount of justifiable pride that we refer 
to our recent articles on French politics. With the sole 
exception of ourselves, the whole of the English Press 
greeted the result of the Senatorial elections with accla- 
mation, and prophesied for France an era of calm pro- 
sperity. Although we rejoiced with our contemporaries 
at the decided Republican majority which was then 
returned, we could not, with them, suppose that all 
dangers were over, and that our nearest Continental 
neighbours would without any further difficulties continue 
in the path of genuine Liberalism. French institutions 
are so totally different from our own, and the habits of 
mind which have been formed by those institutions are 
so incomprehensible to all but the most attentive and 
experienced students of French politics, that the feeling 
of security for the future manifested by English news- 
papers was not unnatural. If a Liberal Government 
had, after an election in England, gained a large 
majority, no one would fear that it would use the power 
thus gained to turn out of office all judges, generals, or 
other superior officers entertaining Conservative opinions. 
Such a notion would never strike an Englishman, for 
its absurdity would cause it to be scouted at once. It 
is not usual to put commanders of districts on half-pay 
because their opinions do not harmonise with those of the 
Government of the day, nor is it any longer considered 
necessary, in this country, to submit to her Majesty’s sig- 
nature a number of decrees dismissing officers because 
their political views do not happen to be quite in accord 
with those of the Cabinet of the day. Yet, stripped 
of all the totally irrelevant arguments which have been 
used on both sides, this is an exact statement of what has 
occurred in France. A number of men are in command 
of Army Corps, or have occupied the position of 
Procureurs-Généraux (public prosecutors), who are known 
to have entertained, at one time or another, hopes for the 
restoration of a monarchy. They have not expressed 
their hopes in a practical shape; they have not sinned 
against the laws of the land ; they have made no demon- 
strations. They have hitherto simply obeyed the orders 
of the Minister at War and the Minister of Justice 
respectively, regardless of politics. All the officials who 
had taken a prominent and illegal share in anti- 
Republican measures have long since been removed. 
Those who remain, and who were dismissed last Wed- 
nesday, were men who were known or suspected to have 
been considered good public servants by the late 
Emperor, and, not unnaturally, justified the opinion 
held of them by a_ certain very moderate and 
entirely undemonstrative admiration for Imperialism. 
That they were able for no less than eight years, 
under M. Thiers, M. de Broglie, and M. Dufaure, 
to do their duty and to refrain from any attempt what- 
ever to upset the Republican form of Government, would, 
we should have thought, have been sufficient evi- 
dence to show that these officers were not likely to 
endanger the future of the Republic, and that their 
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alleged hankering after.the Empire was of a purely 
platonic description, and consisted simply of a few 
pleasant memories. By leaving them alone, M. 
Dufaure’s Government would not only have gained 
allies, but have proved its strength. A strong Govem- 
ment, based, like this, on the expressed will of the 
nation, can well afford to have a few employés who do 
not fully agree in the opinions of all its members, 
Weakness alone leads to tyranny, If Napoleon ILI. 
had not feared the Extreme Left he would not have sent 
its members to Cayenne. 

The very same crime—nay, the same blunder, whicah,. 
as Talleyrand says, is worse than a crime—has beem 
committed by the present French Ministry under the 
inspiration of M. Gambetta, the actual ruler of France. 
The old system of wholesale proscription and dismissal 
has been again adopted. ‘This time, however, the victims 
belong to the party which formerly exercised its strength- 


against the present rulers. It may serve the victims- 


right ; it may only be a practical application of the old 


doctrine of an eye for an eye, atooth for a tooth, We- 


would not for a moment dispute that the Empire had,,in~ 
this respect, many sins to answer for. But we had hoped, 
although we never expected, that the days of retaliation 


were past. We trusted that the horrors of the Commune: 
and the mild Government of M. Thiers would have con- - 


ciliated parties and have destroyed the lust for revenge. 
It was not to be. The Republicans, like the Bour- 
bons, have forgotten nothing and learnt nothing. The 
experience of the past twenty-eight years has not 
taught them that the first principle of policy is concilia- 
tion. The siege of Paris and the smouldering ruins of 
the Tuileries have not sufficed to prove to them the 
dangers of one-sided Government. Passions run as high 
as ever, and the Republican passion can be satisfied by 
nothing less than the sacrifice of functionaries. That 


Marshal MacMahon would not put the match to the pyre 


is a proof of his honesty, and, what is more, we consider 
it to be a proof of his statesmanship. He foresaw the 
dangers of the policy adopted by the Extreme Left.. 
Notwithstanding the narrowness of intellect with which 
he has been reproached, he was clever enough to 
perceive that violence can only breed violence, and that 
every man dismissed means twenty new enemies_for 
the Republic. Nor was he, we think, unconscious 
of the possibility of foreign complications. It is 
notorious that ever since the great war of 1370-71 


Germany has been arming incessantly ; and it is equally” 


notorious that Prince Bismarck and the Chauvinist Party 
in Germany have never forgiven France for recovering 
so rapidly from the crushing blow inflicted on her. Since 
Dr. Busch’s work was published, no one will suppose 
that the great Chancellor will hesitate to pick a quarre} 
with France if he chooses, yet it is evident that the 
prosperity, if not the very existence, of France, until 
her army is entirely reorganised and her fronties is- 
protected by impregnable forts, is at the mercy of 
Germany. No politician could suppose that Priace 
Bismarck would look on the events which have just 
occurred at Paris with the impartiality of an indifferent 
spectator. Already the servile German Press has been. 
inspired “ to express its extreme regret at the resignation 
of Marshal MacMahon and M. Dufaure.” It will be 
recollected that the Duc Decazes, personally ' npopu ar 
as he was, was permitted to retaia the portfol» o 
Foreign Affairs for years simply because he was 
known to be able to avoid giving offence to Geimany 
without compromising the honour of France. M. Wad- 
dington has hardly been less successful; yet it is now 
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be remembered, is established on the principle of the 
liability of every able-bodied citizen) have been examined 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, as well as in history, the 
geography and the political institutions of Switzerland. 
At the last examination it was found that in thirteen 
cantons there was not a single unlettered man. More 
than two per cent. of unlettered men were only 
found in Appenzell, Freiburg, and Wallis, which are 
under Ultramontane governments. From these very 
cantons there always arose the protests against the 
immixtion of the Confederacy in the cantonal system of 
primary schools. In cantons like Wallis, it is true, the 
school-system has to contend against considerable natural 
difficulties, the herdsmen’s families having to go up the 
Alps in summer, whilst in winter the snow often blocks 
the roads to the distant school for a Jong time. Never- 
theless, it is regarded as something intolerable that four 
per cent. of the young men in Wallis are unlettered. 
Yet, when we compare this state of things with the one 
still existing in our own country, must we not hide our 
face in shame before the Swiss, who though industrious, 
are certainly not a rich nation ? 


One of the most remarkable facts in German University 
life is the extraordinary decrease for years past in the 
number of the students of theology. ‘The decrease is so 
great that in several States there has been an insufficiency 
of candidates for the pulpit. Until now Schleswig- 
Holstein was an extensive nursery-ground of theologians, 
but there also a falling off by nearly forty per cent. has 
recently occurred. At Kiel there are at present twenty- 
four, at other German Universities twenty-eight students of 
theology Schleswig-Holsteiners origin—altogether fifty- 
two. Six years ago there were still ninety of them, whilst 
fifty years ago there had been no less than 168 students of 
theology at Kiel alone, almost all of them being 
Schleswig-Holsteiners! It is to be feared that the progress 
of Natural Science and the deciphering of Assyrian clay- 
tablets have wrought sad havoc in the German Theo- 
logical Faculty. 


THE appointment of Dr. Lightfoot to the See of Durham 
removes the most learned of English theologians from the 
comparative seclusion of Cambridge and St. Paul’s Cathe- 

dral to the crowded life of the administration of a vast 
- diocese, and a seat inthe Upper House. The services he 
has rendered to theological learning in England make the 
election a striking case of the “ endowment of research.” 
His edition of St. Paul’s epistles (on which he is still 
working) is almost the only production of English theolo- 
gical science which can vie with the Germans in erudition 
and critical acumen. Nor has he been content with 
teaching theology by the indirect influence of his books ; 
he has taken the most active share in the foundation and 
promotion of the Theological Tripos, and his clear expo- 
sitions have filled his class-rooms with a larger number of 
students than attend any other lecturer in the University. 
It was said of Dr. Joseph Butler that ‘he was wafted to 
the See of Durham in a cloud of metaphysics,” and it 
may be said of Dr. Joseph Lightfoot that he has waded to 
the same See through an ocean of books. His promotion 
is a distinct gain to the Church and to society; but it is 
equally a distinct loss to sacred literature. ‘There are 
many men who could deliver charges and confirmation 
addresses, and deal with Ritualists and refractory curates, 
but there is, perhaps, hardly any living scholar who could 
take up his literary work. Hitherto these works were 
mainly magnificent fragments, and the reading public 
looked forward to their completion in learned leisure. 
The See of Durham will leave little time for this; but 
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Dr. Lightfoot will probably persevere, like the Bishop 
Exeter, in the efforts for the division of the See. From 
his great power of flexibility and accommodation to new 
duties, it may also be safely predicated that the new oe : 
will hold his own in the House of Lords. 


At last there is a prospect of a thorough break-up of 
the National Agricultural Labourers’ Union. Already 
splits in the camp are manifest, and to further bring 
matters to a climax, Mr. Joseph Arch has lately addressed 
a circular to the members of the Society, threatening, . 
unless the general evils of which he complains are 
amended, to retire from the Union. What Mr. Arch par- — 
ticularly lays stress on is the reckless expenditure of the — 
Union’s funds. It appears that to collect and administer ~~ 
yearly the sum of £10,000 it takes £7000. Mr. Arch 
furthermore bitterly deprecates the attempts which are 
being made to break up the National Union, and to esta- 
blish “a number of weak and pettifogging local societies” 
in its place. Failing to get the questions set forth in his — 
circular satisfactorily answered, he will proceed to stump 
the country alone and unaided, to address the Agri- 
cultural labourers, with the view to forming a Union 
which shall be both pure and free. 3 





Ir is to be feared that cynical students of English 
politics must have received much improper delight from 
the case of Wood v. Lycett, tried before Mr. Baron 
Huddleston last Tuesday. Sir Francis Lycett, as may be 
remembered, was a Liberal and unsuccessful candidate 
for Worcester last year. But there was also a local 
Liberal, one Mr. Wood, who thought of standing. This 
being the case it became necessary for Sir Francis (we 
beg pardon for the word) to “square” Mr. Wood. That 
gentleman was accordingly approached and consented, 
not only to forego the honour of representing the electors 
of Worcester, or at least of soliciting their votes, for 
the modest consideration of seventy-one pounds, but 
also to work for his late rival. Mr. Wood then proceeded _ 
with generous zeal to “rally round” Sir Francis, as 
Dickens has it in a well-known description. Indeed, he 
rallied with such vigour as to make it necessary for him to 
send in a bill of something over £150 in addition to the 
squaring money. But Sir Francis had by this time lost 
his election, and, like most people in similar circumstances, 
was far from willing to pay for the whistle which he had 
not been allowed to blow. Hence the action, from which 
we regret, but are scarcely surprised, to learn that neither 
party came off much the better. Baron Huddleston 
bluntly characterised the squaring process as a “corrupt 
practice” by which not merely Mr. Wood, but also Sir 
Francis Lycett, had been guilty of a misdemeanour. It 
would be rather interesting to know whether it is 
usual for candidates, Liberal or other, to put themselves 
up to auction in this fashion, and especially interesting at 
the present time when we are all admiring the proceed- 
ings of the Southwark Caucus. In future the competitors 
in these contests will doubtless imitate Sir Francis 
Lycett and buy each other out, the calculation of the 
price being a highly interesting form of gambling. In 
fact the trade in voters to which the ballot has put 
something of a stop may be replaced by a trade in 
candidates. An industrious person who presented him- 
self to many Caucuses might realise in this way a com 
fortable income ; but he would have to take warning by 
the sad fate of Mr. Wood, and insist on payment on the 
nail. Such payment, it is needless to say, has always 
been the rule in these delicate transactions, and Mr. 
Wood is much to blame for so carelessly abandoning the 
traditions of the art. 
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FRANCE ON THE BRINK. 


HE sudden change in the Government of France 

has taken the greater part of the British public 

by surprise. Those, however, who have read the 
EXAMINER will not have been unprepared for it. It is 
with a certain amount of justifiable pride that we refer 
to our recent articles on French politics. With the sole 
exception of ourselves, the whole of the English Press 
greeted the result of the Senatorial elections with accla- 
mation, and prophesied for France an era of calm pro- 
sperity. Although we rejoiced with our contemporaries 
at the decided Republican majority which was then 
returned, we could not, with them, suppose that all 
dangers were over, and that our nearest Continental 
neighbours would without any further difficulties continue 
in the path of genuine Liberalism. French institutions 
are so totally different from our own, and the habits of 
mind which have been formed by those institutions are 
so incomprehensible to all but the most attentive and 
experienced students of French politics, that the feeling 
of security for the future manifested by English news- 
papers was not unnatural. If a Liberal Government 
had, after an election in England, gained a large 
majority, no one would fear that it would use the power 
thus gained to turn out of office all judges, generals, or 
other superior officers entertaining Conservative opinions. 
Such a notion would never strike an Englishman, for 
its absurdity would cause it to be scouted at once. It 
is not usual to put commanders of districts on half-pay 
because their opinions do not harmonise with those of the 
Government of the day, nor is it any longer considered 
necessary, in this country, to submit to her Majesty’s sig- 
nature a number of decrees dismissing officers because 
their political views do not happen to be quite in accord 
with those of the Cabinet of the day. Yet, stripped 
of all the totally irrelevant arguments which have been 
used on both sides, this is an exact statement of what has 
occurred in France. A number of men are in command 
of Army Corps, or have occupied the position of 
Procureurs-Généraux (public prosecutors), who are known 
to have entertained, at one time or another, hopes for the 
restoration of a monarchy. They have not expressed 
their hopes in a practical shape ; they have not sinned 
against the laws of the land ; they have made no demon- 
strations. They have hitherto simply obeyed the orders 
of the Minister at War and the Minister of Justice 
respectively, regardless of politics. All the officials who 
had taken a prominent and illegal share in anti- 
Republican measures have long since been removed. 
Those who remain, and who were dismissed last Wed- 
nesday, were men who were known or suspected to have 
been considered good public servants by the late 
Emperor, and, not unnaturally, justified the opinion 
held of them by a_ certain very moderate and 
entirely undemonstrative admiration for Imperialism. 
That they were able for no less than eight years, 
under M. Thiers, M. de Broglie, and M. Dufaure, 
to do their duty and to refrain from any attempt what- 
ever to upset the Republican form of Government, would, 
we should have thought, have been sufficient evi- 
dence to show that these officers were not likely to 
endanger the future of the Republic, and that their 
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alleged hankering after.the Empire was of a purely 
platonic description, and consisted simply of a few 
pleasant memories, By leaving them alone, M. 
Dufaure’s Government would not only have gained 
allies, but have proved its strength. A strong Govem- 
ment, based, like this, on the expressed will of the 
nation, can weil afford to have a few employés who do 
not fully agree i: the opinions of all its members. 
Weakness alone leads to tyranny. If Napoleon ILI. 
had not feared the Extreme Left he would not have sent 
its members to Cayenne. 

The very same crime—nay, the same blunder, which,. 
as Talleyrand says, is worse than a crime—has beerm 
committed by the present French Ministry under the 
inspiration of M. Gambetta, the actual ruler of France. 
The old system of wholesale proscription and dismissal 
has been again adopted. This time, however, the victims 


belong to the party which formerly exercised its strength. 
against the present rulers. It may serve the victims” 


right ; it may only be a practical application of the old 


doctrine of an eye for an eye, atooth for a tooth. We- 
would not for a moment dispute that the Empire had,,in~ 


this respect, many sins to answer for. But we had hoped, 
although we never expected, that the days of retaliation 


were past. We trusted that the horrors of the Commune 
and the mild Government of M. Thiers would have con- - 


ciliated parties and have destioyed the lust for revenge. 
It was not to be. The Republicans, like the Bour- 
bons, have forgotten nothing and learnt nothing. The 
experience of the past twenty-eight years has not 
taught them that the first principle of policy is concilia- 
tion. The siege of Paris and the smouldering ruins of 
the Tuileries have not sufficed to prove to them the 
dangers of one-sided Government, Passions run as high 
as ever, and the Republican passion can be satisfied by 
nothing less than the sacrifice of functionaries. That 


Marshal MacMahon would not put the match to the pyre ° 


is a proof of his honesty, and, what is more, we consider 
it to be a proof of his statesmanship. He foresaw the 
dangers of the policy adopted by the Extreme Left.. 
Notwithstanding the narrowness of intellect with which 
he has been reproached, he was clever enough to 
perceive that violence can only breed violence, and that 
every man dismissed means twenty new enemies_for 
the Republic. Nor was he, we think, unconscious 
of the possibility of foreign complications. It is 
notorious that ever since the great war of 1370-71 


Germany has been arming incessantly ; and it is equally” 
notorious that Prince Bismarck and the Chauvinist Partyy 


in Germany have never forgiven France for recovering 
so rapidly from the crushing blow inflicted on her. Since 
Dr. Busch’s work was published, no one will suppose 
that the great Chancellor will hesitate to pick a quarre} 
with France if he chooses, yet it is evident that the 
prosperity, if not the very existence, of France, until 
her army is entirely reorganised and her fronties is- 
protected by impregnable forts, is at the mercy of 
Germany. No politician could suppose that Priace 
Bismarck would look on the events which have just 
occurred at Paris with the impartiality of an indifferent 
spectator. Already the servile German Press has been. 
inspired “ to express its extreme regret at the resignation 
of Marshal MacMahon and M. Dufaure.” It will be 
recollected that the Duc Decazes, personally | npopw ar 
as he was, was permitted to retaia the portfoly o& 
Foreign Affairs for years simply because he was 
known to be able to avoid giving offence to Ge:imany 
without compromising the honour of France. M. Wad- 
dington has hardly been less successful; yet it is mow 
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clear that the expressed intention of proceeding with 
an impeachment of the former able Minister, of course 
with his colleagues, has brought on the resignation of 
the President of the Republic and that of the Moderate 
Cabinet of M. Dufaure. 

Against the new President there is, of course, not 
a word to say. M. Grévy has shown unusual tact 
in managing an unruly House; and will, it is hoped, 
succeed in the more difficult task of conducting 
the affairs of a nation distracted by bitter dissensions. 
But the part played during the last fortnight by M. 
Gambetta is not yet clearly understood. After allowing 
it to be supposed that he intended cordially to support 
the Constitutional Government of Marshal MacMahon, 
and, in fact, incurring a certain amount of odium among 
the Extreme Left by the moderation he displayed, he 
voted against M. Dufaure’s Ministry last Monday week. 
Although he did not speak against the Cabinet, there 
can be no doubt that his influence conjured up the 
crisis, and that if he had thrown it into the Ministerial 
scale no sweeping changes would have been made, and 
the Marshal would not have resigned. We are now 
informed that he is to be the new President (or Speaker) 
of the Legislative Assembly. For this post he appears 
totally unfitted. That the fou furieux should have ac- 
quired the calm impartiality necessary to control such 
discordant elements is, of course, out of the question. The 
position is one for a temperate judicial mind, not for an 
active politician. We were going to say, not for an impe- 
tuous orator, but M. Gambetta’s impetuosity has of late 
been so largely tempered by the wisdom of the serpent that 
it would appear unjust to accuse him of any enthusiasm 
except for his own ends. What they are, and how he 
proposes to attain them from the majestic but inactive 
eminence of the Presidential chair, we cannot pretend to 
foretell. But on his conduct now depends the future of 
France. If he has the courage to be moderate, and the 
strength to impose opportunism on his Party, she may 
yet be saved from internal troubles and foreign wars. 
But if he allows extreme ideas to be converted into 
violent measures, he cannot but alienate, in a very short 
time, the great mass of the electors, whose opinions are 
strictly moderate, and whose only wish is that things 
should go on quietly. If he continues the aggressive 
policy which has brought on the present crisis, we fear 
that a new and less peaceable one is not far distant, 
which will once again plunge the fair land of France into 
the troubles and horrors of a Revolution, possibly even 
of a suicidal war. 


A NEW IRISH UNIVERSITY. 


MONG the measures which by common consent 

are regarded as likely to figure in the programme 

of the Session which will soon begin, an attempt to 
solve the difficult problem of University education in 
Ireland seems to hold a principal place. The question 
is admitted on all hands to be a thorny one. It is not 
forgotten how a similar attempt six years ago gave the 
last impulse to the tottering stability of the Gladstone 
Government, and Parliamentary projects, like other 
things, are not exempt from the influence of a certain 
amount of superstition. But even if this be neglected, 
the attempt is in itself quite sufficiently difficult to make 
it a matter of serious consideration for any Government 
before action is taken. On almost every side there are 
susceptibilities to consult, prejudices lo overcome, jarring 
interests to reconcile, It is, perhaps, not uncharitable 
to suspect that among those who most loudly demand 
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the settlement of the question, there are:not a few w 


in their secret hearts would be sorry to see it settled, 
even if they do not entertain a determination to prevent — 
Vet, at the same time, the advantages 4 


the settlement. 


of arriving at a solution of the difficulty are so obvious, 
and the acquisition of strength by any Government — 


which should accomplish the solving are so undoubted, 
that there is every probability of the attempt being @ a 


actually made. 
The greatest difficulty of all is, it need hardly be said, 


the extravagant character of the demands which it is © 
proposed in some measure to satisfy. The more noisy q 
and militant section of Irish Roman Catholics make ~ 
claims which are simple indeed, but simple only in the — 
These claims are that a so- 
called Catholic University should be set up, or else that the © 


sense of being impossible. 


present parody of such an institution which exists should 
be recognised and endowed. A portion of the property of 
the Irish Church would, according to this proposal, be 
handed over to the Roman Catholic Hierarchy to do 
what they like with. It is indeed probable that some 
more or less efficient or inefficient guarantees might 
be formally given of the sufficiency of secular instruction 
in such an institution, But in a_ religious point 
of view the authority claimed by the Hierarchy would 
be absolute. No Protestant would have any chance of 
being admitted to the endowments and offices of such an 
University ; no Catholic student whose orthodoxy was 
doubtful, or whose religious obedience was faulty, 
would be allowed to retain its advantages. The 
rigid reservation of the endowments would far ex- 
ceed anything that was known in the old days of 
Oxford and Cambridge, where an occasional and 
problematical subscription or declaration was the 
only sign of intolerance. The Catholic University would 
be a seminary, its endowments and advantages being used 
entirely for the benefit of the Roman Catholic Church, 
Now it is almost unnecessary to say that such a proposal 
as this, in its simplest terms, is one which cannot even 
be entertained or considered for.a°moment. The objec- 
tions to it are embarrassing in their number and their 
force. Such an institution would not secure the object, 
which is to supply Ireland witha complete and thorough, 
not a partial and garbled education. It would irritate 
irreconcilably all the Irish Protestants, and would reverse 
the policy which has of late years uniformly directed 
educational endowments made by the State. But its 
main inconvenience would be its obvious and hopeless 
unfairness. How, it is asked, and will continue to be 
asked with resistless force, can one University be set 
up for the exclusive possession of Catholics when 
another has but the other day been wrested from the 


ye 


possession, by no means exclusive, of Protestants? — 


The sentimental grievance may be ever so great; 
the dislike of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy to the 
contact of heretical goats with their own orthodox 
sheep may be ever so reasonable ; but the establishment 
of such a University as that proposed would simply lead 
to chaos, Every other sect possesses in equity the same 
rights as the Roman Catholic, and if the claim of the 
latter be granted, every sect and denomination, from the 
Church of England to the Peculiar People, must be 
provided with a close College or University, the entrance 
to which shall be fenced according to the straitest re- 
quirements of its pastors and its doctrines. The Govern- 
ment could not even propose such a plan; but if it 
were insane enough to propose .it, defeat would be as 
absolutely certain as if it proposed to repeal the Bill of 
Rights or to revive the levying of benevolences and 
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ship-money. One of the, keenest of French political 
writers has remarked, “On n’a jamais le droit d’une 
chose impossible.” If there ever were a claim which 
comes within this remark, it is the naked proposal of an 
endowed Catholic University. 

It does not, however, at all follow that because this 
proposal is impossible, any proposal is in the same 
position. There is an art, very widely known and 
practised by different classes of persons, from coster- 
mongers to Russian diplomatists—the art, namely, of ask- 
ing for an ell in order that you may obtain an inch. Nor 
are reasons wanting for the supposition that the demands 
for endowment on the part of the Irish Roman Catholics 
are of something like this nature. In the first place the 
number of Irish members who could be got to support 
the claim, or rather to refuse a moderate compromise, is 
very small. In the second, there is to all appearance a 
real wish to secure the advantages which some less 
unacceptable plan would bring with it. No details of 
any plan which has actually been adopted by 
the Government have as yet leaked out. But 
it is tolerably certain that English public opinion 
would look not unfavourably on the _ allotment 
of a considerable sum to satisfy the claims of the Roman 
Catholics, on the general conditions—first, that ample 
security for the completeness and thoroughness of the 
education should be given; and, secondly, that no 
power of exclusion on theological or ecclesiastical 
grounds should be allowed to those who have the 
control of the endowments. That an arrangement 
could be come to on these principles, which would give 
all that the Catholics can justly claim, is evident enough ; 
for the present complaint is that University education is 
not now possible, except in places where heretics 
dominate and where they principally teach. A new 
foundation, with a liberal conscience clause, would give 
the Roman Catholics all they want in this respect. Nor 
is it at all to be feared that the dreaded Protestant element 
would unduly press in. For, in the first place, the 
Protestants are in a great minority in Ireland, and 
Trinity, with the Queen’s Colleges, supplies them amply 
with the facilities they require. They could have no 
temptation to leave these places of excellent teaching for 
others where, without wishing at all to depreciate 
the culture of the Irish Roman Catholics, we may 
safely say that the education would not be better. 
Nor, as a rule, have Irish Protestants any more wish 
to mix with Roman Catholics or to expose their 
children to Catholic teaching than Catholics have 
to act in a similar way in reference to Protestants. 
We may and do think it a very great pity that 
this separatist feeling should be kept up, and that 
Roman Catholics are not content to take their share of 
the endowments of Trinity, increased, if necessary, by 
fair competition inthe open field. Theyare not so content, 
however, and there is an end of the matter. The object 
therefore is to devise for them such a scheme of high 
education as they may feel themselves able to accept 
without incurring the risks, or rather without meeting 
the insuperable difficulties, of a close Catholic Univer- 
sity. That with due regard to the two principles already 
Jaid down such a scheme can be elaborated, we have no 
doubt whatever. But whether it will be accepted is, of 
course, another and a different matter. If it be proposed 
by the Government and rejected by the Irish Hierarchy, no 
one will have much difficulty in deciding on the genuine- 
ness of the original demand for an improved education. 
Really hungry people are not those who dispute the 
superiority of half loaves to no bread at all. 
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COUNTY “HOME RULE.” , 
S for the last two years England has been ruled 
from the Foreign Office, so now there is every 
indication that the old age of the present Parliament 
will be distinguished for its domesticity. It is positively 
amusing to observe the nervous anxiety which the Minis- 
terial organs—TZimes, Telegraph, and Standard—have 
manifested in their endeavours to obscure the memory 
of an expensive and somewhat inglorious external policy, 
with the hope and the promise of compensation in the 
sphere of domestic affairs. It is no use quarrelling with 
accomplished facts ; there they are, and all true patriots 
are bound to make the best of them. Such is their argu- 
ment, and they finish it off by inviting the British puhlic— 
whether Jingo-ites or men of peace—to let bygones be 
bygones, and lend their moral support to a Ministry over- 
burdened with the care of so many unsolved home pro- 
blems—at the head of which, alike as regards its general 
importance, its perplexities, and its ‘unsettled claims upon 
so many Ministries, stands the problem of County 
Government. 

If the appeal of the Ministerial Press were an appeal 
ad misericordiam, certainly no Ministry ever deserved it 
more. When in 1874 the Tories took office, the County 
Government measure constituted, to use an Americanism, 
the chief “plank” in their “platform.” In their first 
year they seemed to have done little beyond examining 
the pigeon-holes of their predecessors—said Lord E. 
Fitzmaurice, in the academic, or antiquarian, and yet 
very practical speech which he delivered on the subject 
last Session. For the succeeding three years the subject 
appeared to have dropped completely out of their minds; 
and latterly the “domestic” questions that absorbed the 
thoughts of the Cabinet were the domestic questions, not 
of England, but of Asiatic Turkey. ‘The Cabinet are no 
doubt as well versed by this time in the administrative 
system of an Anatolian vilayet as in that of an English 


County. So that they are now weighted with the home: 


arrears of five whole Sessions ; while they must be aware 
that a dissolution, without a previous settlement of these 
arrears, must simply amount to prospective defeat. 

But the obstacles in the way of a solution are very 
great. A Bill on County Government was introduced in 
1852 by Mr. Milner Gibson, and by succeeding Ministers 
in 1860, 1868, 1869, 1871, and in every case with signal 
failure. The great difficulty is this, that while local 
business—that is, the official business of parishes, unions, 
sanitary and highway districts—is rapidly increasing, 
alike as regards kind and amount, it seems almost im- 
possible to provide or adjust the necessary administrative 
machinery, without dislocating to a seriously inconvenient 
extent the ‘‘ administrative areas” already existing. ‘The 
new kinds of local work—educational and sanitary, for 
example—have been assigned to the Boards of Guardians 
(the Justices of Petty and Quarter Sessions confining them- 
selves mainly to their executive functions) ; so that these 
estimable officials, from having been merely Poor Law 
Guardians, are gradually becoming the Guardians of the 
whole sphere of what is magniloquently called “local 
self-government.” Assuming, however, that the Guardians 
and the Justices are quite equal to the additional burden 
of county work, the fact remains that there is greater 
urgency for concerted action than hitherto. For the 
sake of efficiency, economy, and the equalisation of rates, 
districts have been grouped under the sanitary, highway, 
educational, and poor-law regulations ; and on the same 
grounds the necessity for a like organisation, co-extensive 
with the county, is admitted by Ministerial'sts and the 
Opposition alike. 
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But what is to be the unit of representation? Mr. 
‘Sclater-Booth, it will be remembered, proposed that the 
unit should be the Petty Sessional area, and for this 
special reason—that every County is made up of so many 
such integral areas, whereas the Union sometimes 
“‘ overlaps” not only one County, but sometimes two; and 
even three. According to this plan, the Justices of each 
Petty Sessional area—there are upwards of 700 such 
areas in England—would elect two of their number to 
represent them on the County Board ; while the Guardians 
of the districts composing the said area would nominate 
electors who, in their turn, should, at the Petty Sessional 
head-quarters, choose two representatives of their own 
order. The County Boards or County Parliaments, or 
by whatever name we may call them, would of course 
‘vary very much in numerical strength ; that of Berkshire, 
to take an instance, would be composed of about forty- 
eight members, and the Lancashire Assembly of no fewer 
than one hundred and fifty. Such numbers would admit 
of a division of the County Parliament into departmental 
committees, for which, in all conscience, there ought to 
be abundant work, considering the following list of 
subjects that would come under the cognisance of the 
Assembly, viz., roads, asylums, county police, pauper 
schools, river conservation and the enforcement of the 
Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, sanitation, borrowing 
and lending for improvement purposes, and the invention 
of a scientific frontier for administrative areas, whether 
Counties or Unions. 

Here, as we have said, lies the great difficulty. 
*‘ Administrative areas,” whether for poor relief, or high- 
ways, or sanitary purposes, or pauper education, “ over- 
lap each other.” Again, if the Union be made the unit 
of representation, it is clear that in a large number of 


cases the Central Board would represent either less or 


more than the County. But whatever be the unit ulti- 


_mately adopted, it seems tolerably clear that it will not be 
the Petty Sessional Division—the opposition against its 


selection having been perhaps too strong to be encoun- 
tered a second time. But no doubt the chief struggle 
of all will take place round the election clauses. The 
Government, it will be remembered, supported the in- 
direct system—/.e., election by the Guardians, who them- 
selves are elected by the ratepayers; and their adherents 
justified that method on the ground that direct election 
‘by the ratepayers would lead to jobbery, and the sacrifice 


“of purely local and social to politico-electioneering con- 


siderations. But does the present system_exclude the 
possibility of political bias? The principal speakers on 
the Opposition side were committed to“direct representa- 
tion—a course to which, no doubt, they will sturdily 
adhere. As Sir George Bowyer, however, observed, the 
subject is one to which the ratepayers themselves are, in 
the vast majority of cases, utterly indifferent. If the non- 
exercise of the privileges to which they are supposed to be 
entitled as taxpayers be an evil, they appear to be pretty 
tolerably agreed that they are progressing very favourably 
in spite of it. It is a fact that not one-tenth of the seats on 

Soards of Guardians that had to be filled in the year 1876 
were contested. So that to press the right of direct voting 
for the County Board upon the taxpayers would appear to 
be like offering beef toa Brahmin. Nevertheless, the coming 
campaign or campaigns on the County Government Bill 


“will be mainly fought on the issue of direct voting—the 


project, in short, being too closely connected with the 
‘county Household Suffrage question to admit of any 
«ther issue. And when it does come to that, the Tories 
will perhaps be as prompt to “dish” their opponents as 
they were when, .in 1867, they carried the Household 
Suffrage for } or »ughs. 
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PLAGUE IN PROSPECTIVE. 
HE Orient, that somewhat indefinite region dear 


poets and the Daily Telegraph, is nevertheless a 


fruitful source of political trouble, and, from a sanitary 
point of view, lamentably unromantic and unsatisfactory, 


In addition to an endless Eastern Question—a pest suffi- — 
cient in itself—we have now to contemplate the steady — 


advance of Levantine plague, “The Plague” far excel. 
lence. Just two centuries after its disappearance from 
our bills of mortality, and thirty-eight years since its last 
departure from Europe, plague has reappeared in Russia, 
and the possibility of its once more reaching these shores 


is unpleasantly brought home to us. The suggestion of a 


such a contingency may considerably shock those excellent 
persons who think that the plague is a medizval anachro- 
nism, and out of date in this nineteenth century of steam 
and electricity ; but it will occasion no surprise to those 


who have watched the movements of this awful scourge — 


in recent years. At the time when Muscovy and Moslem 
were charitably engaged in cutting each other’s throats, 
in the name of religion and for the advance of civilisation, 
Oriental plague was hovering on their flank. Nor would 
it have exceeded expectation if both Turk and Tartar 
had been decimated by a foe who regards Kurdish filth 
and Cossack unsavouriness alike with perfect indifference 
and impartiality. 

The crusades of Holy Russia against the “ unspeak- 
able” one are ominous of plague. It marched, an 
unwelcome camp-follower, with the invaders in 1829, and 
left but the fiction of an army to reach the lines of Con- 
stantinople. At the end of the Crimean War, too, when 
cholera had held high revel, it was whispered that cases 
of plague had occurred at Odessa, but were hushed up. 

Plague is, in fact, a disease of which little or nothing 
is heard till it bursts forth in virulent epidemic, and some 
great centre of civilisation or commerce is threatened. 
The name and tradition of the pestilence, the stagnation 
of trade, and the interference with personal liberty conse- 
quent upon the preventive measures usually resorted to, 
invariably cause its real nature to be concealed as long 
as possible. 

The account given of the present appearance of the 
disease in Russia is that the germs of contagion were 
carried in their loot by some Cossacks returning from the 
war to the village of Vetlianka, and a romantic tale has 
been told of a shawl given by a Kalmuck hero to his 
betrothed, whose seizure, six hours after receiving the 
fatal gift, was the first recorded. Possible as the intro- 
duction of the infection in this way may be, we may state 
that for fifteen years past Russia has been menaced 
by plague, and the points at which the invasion has 
threatened have been the Russo-Persian frontier of Trans- 
Caucasia and, more recently, the province in which the 
present outbreak has occurred. In 1863 Oriental plague 
broke out in the district of Maku in Persian Kurdistan, 
not far from Bayazid in Asiatic Turkey, and bordering on 
the Russo-Persian frontier. In 1871 the disease was 
still prevalent in Persian Kurdistan, and was reported 
from the mountainous district south of Lake Urumiah. 
In 1876 the epidemic had invaded the adjacent province 
of Ghilan on the southern littoral of the Caspian, where it 
prevailed down to 1878. Resht, a "chief port, between 
which and Astrachan the main trade of Russia and Persia 
flows, was infected in 1877, and it is more than probable 
that cases had occurred in other ports on the southern 
shore of the Caspian. Under these circumstances we 
are by no means astonished to hear that the present 
outbreak in Russia has been preceded by sporadic 
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appearances in Caucasia, nor is it singular that a 
disease long expected has at length reached Astrachan. 
The Russian Government, indeed, were alive to the 
threatened invasion, for during the greater part of 1877 
the traffic with Persia, both by way of Trans-Caucasia and 
the Caspian, was placed under supervision. 

It will be observed that, in spite of the official descrip- 
tion of the disease as “galloping typhus,” we have as- 
sumed it to be, as indeed we have little doubt it is, genuine 
Oriental plague. We incline to this view for the follow- 
ing reasons :—The fact that the plague has for years past 
hung upon the Russian frontier, and has appeared in 
the very province where its advent was expected; 
secondly, that typhus, a fruit of victory, has been of late 
too familiar an acquaintance of the Russian people to 
occasion such a panic as the present one; and, finally, that 
a mortality of 90 per cent. is not usual in typhus, while it 
is too often the rule in plague. This opinion, moreover, 
is held by the highest medical authorities at St. Peters- 
burg. In the meantime the injudicious reticence of the 
Russian Government is producing the usual effect, and 
while we are officially told that the disease is disappear- 
ing, private sources assert that the epidemic has reached 
Nischni-Novgorod, within a few hours of Moscow, so 
that Berlin and Vienna are in high alarm. 

Ominous as is the quarter in which the disease has 
appeared (it was in the same locality that cholera first 
established itself in Europe), there is no present occa- 
sion for panic. Plague has twice during this century 
exhibited a threatening aspect. In 1812-14 it spread 
from its endemic home—probably in Mesopotamia— 
over the Levant, the Lower Danube, Asia Minor, 
Egypt, and North Africa, continuing in one district or 
another for twenty years. Again in 1834-35 the disease 
emerged from its haunts, but did not extend far beyond 
the dominions of the Porte in Europe and Asia, 
retiring, as after its previous diffusion, as mysteriously as 
it advanced. That plague has now entered upon another 
period of epidemic activity is obvious to those who have 
studied its extension since 1870, but that this period of 
activity may continue for a sufficient length of time to 
enable the disease to reach this country in any force is 
extremely doubtful. The two previous epidemics of the 
century, although the former reached Malta and Corfu, 
receded without touching us, and so, we may hope, will 
the present. It is unfortunate that the first line of defence 
of Europe against an Eastern pestilence should bein the 
hands of the two nations least qualified for the trust. In 
addition to the fact that their native unwholesomeness, 


and the misery, desolation, and famine supervening on - 


their wars, pave a royal road for the invader, the Russian 
and .Turkish Governments appear incapable of appre- 
ciating the inefficacy of the measures to which they in- 
variably resort. Quarantine, as usually carried out, and 
sanitary cordons, are like the army of the Second Empire ; 
they look very imposing on paper, but in practice they 
are a broken reed. Reticence is the worst possible policy, 
and resembles that of the ostrich, while measures which 
drive the people to conceal their cases are fatal in their 
result. Whether the plague will reach us in time to come 
depends simply on whether the present tendency of the epi- 
demic to extend lasts sufficiently long; if it does, neither 
quarantine, nor sanitary cordons, nor International Con- 
ferences will prevent its introduction. In the meantime 
our sanitary authorities should be provided with the 
means of obtaining early intelligence, not only of pos- 
sible plague, but of all kinds of infectious sickness ; and 
it is to be hoped that the cloud in the East may urge on 
the Government to this much-needed measure. Strict 


supervision, both of shipping and population, in our 

ports, and, if necessary, house-to-house visitation, imme- 

diate reraoval of cases to strictly isolated huts, and 

destruction of infected matters, are the chief steps which 

modern experience suggests. We have confidence, how- 

ever, that the improved sanitary condition of the English 

people will prevent the disease from ever again taking any 

serious hold on this country. Its first cousin, typhus, the 

old spotted gaol-fever which decimated our troops and 

clung to our fleets, has been vanquished chiefly, if not 

entirely, by ventilation and the lessening of over- 

crowding. Still it cannot be denied that our great cities 

possess “ rookeries ” where typhus yet hangs, and plague 

would spread like wildfire; and if the present scare 

should startle recalcitrant Corporations into a sense of: 
their responsibility, the advantage to the country wilh. 
fully compensate for the transient alarm. 


THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 
IIIL—WESTMINSTER. 


OST Londonéfs are aware thai, besides boasting. . 
a Palace Hotel, a Hospital, and a Royal 
Aquarium, the City of Westminster also possesses a 
School, but not every sojourner at the Hotel, and cer-- 
tainly not half the daily visitors at the Aquarium, would 
be able to point out the precise whereabouts of the cele- 
brated seminary. Yet St. Peter’s College stands within 
a hundred yards or so of that flaunting edifice which, 
despite its title, is not exclusively patronised by students 
of pisciculture. If a stranger to the metropolis, after ~ 
satisfying his curiosity as to fish and their admirers, were * 
to cross Broad Sanctuary in a southerly direction, he 
might be tempted to pass under the archway which leads ~ 
into Dean’s Yard. ‘Then, if the sight of one or two fine 
specimens of ancient architecture were to allure him 
further, he would in a few seconds stand in front of the 
school steps, and the somewhat ungainly building known 
as St. Peter’s College. 
Inside, the College affords living and sleeping accom- 
modation for forty boys; outside, it serves as an open 
racquet-court. The inmates are known as Queen’s 
scholars, and wear college caps and black gowns. Ment- . 
bership of St. Peter’s College nowadays entails no privi- 
lege beyond certain pecuniary advantage. Formerly only 
Queen’s scholars were eligible for certain University » 
Exhibitions, but under a wiser direction of affairs any 
boy who has been three years in the schoo! may compete 
for the prizes. Admission to the Foundation is by oper: * 
competition to vacancies which occur at Whitsuntidé, 
and average ten yearly. Candidates are, as a. rule, re- 
quired to have been a year previously in the school. 
They must then be under the age of fifteen on March 
25th of the year of admission, and usually remain four 
years in College before presenting themselves for electiors 
to the Universities. If a candidate has not previously 
attended the school, he must be under the age of four- . 
teen on March 25th of the year, and may remain five 
years instead of four in College. Every Queen’s scholar 
holds his scholarship subject to an annual examination, -- 
after which he may forfeit his place on the Foundation if 
he fail to satisfy the Examiners as to his industry and 
general progress. The expenses of a Queen’s scholar are 
430 a year, payable half-yearly in advance at Whitsur- 
tide and Christmas, 2nd this sum includes maintenance 
as well as tuition in all branches, with the exception of 
certain extras. Only Queen’s scholars are privileged ta 
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act in the Latin play at Christmas time, which perform- 
ance takes place in the College Dormitory. 

Westminster boys who are not on the F oundation are 
called “Town Boys,” and are divided into three classes 
—viz., boarders, half boarders, and home boarders. For 
these the school fees are five guineas entrance and thirty 
guineas annually for tuition, payable half yearly in 
advance. ‘This sum covers all ordinary instruction— 
Scriptural teaching, classics, mathematics, natural science, 
history, geography, English, French, German, together 
with drawing, singing, or writing, at the discretion of the 
Head-Master, and drill for the junior boys. The extras 
are private tuition, fencing, and gymnastics. Boarders 
are charged five guineas entrance and sixty-five guineas 
a year; half boarders, who sleep at home and dine at a 
boarding-house, are charged twenty-four guineas ; home 
boarders are provided with a room at No. 1, Dean’s Yard, 
where books and hats are taken care of for a small addi- 
tional charge. These sums are exclusive of tuition 
fees. Boarders are allowed pocket-money, which varies 
from a shilling to half-a-crown per week. There 
are at present three boarding-houses, at. Nos. 1 
and 2, Little Dean’s Yard, and No. 14; Barton Street, 
each under the direction of one of the masters, who is 
also a clergyman. The age of admission to the school 
ranges from nine to fourteen years. No boy is eligible 
unless he be sufficiently advanced in proportion to his 
age to profit by the teaching of the school. Boys of 
eleven years must know the Latin Declensions and Con- 
jugations ; of twelve years, the Greek Declensions and 
the meaning of simple Latin sentences ; of thirteen years, 
Greek nouns and verbs; some knowledge of arithmetic 
and French is also expected. For boys between the ages 
of twelve and fourteen six Exhibitions tenable at the 
school are offered annually, and candidates need not 
have previously been in the school. Two of these prizes 
are of the value of £30 and four of £20, raised to £50 
and £30 respectively in the case of boarders. They are 
tenable either for two years or until the holder is elected 
on the Foundation. The Examination takes place on 
Monday and Tuesday in Easter week; no entrance fee 
is charged, and some vacancies in College open to boys 
under fourteen years of age, whether in the school or 
not, may be competed for at the same time. The first 
examination paper for such candidates is in Latin and 
Greek, grammar and arithmetic. If a boy fail to satisfy 
the Examiners in these subjects he will be dismissed. If 
he pass the test there will be a further examination in 
Latin and Greek translation, Latin and English composi- 
tion, the first two books of Euclid, and Algebra as far as 
quadratic equations. Exhibitioners are exempt from all 
entrance fees. The school hours are ordinarily from 
8 tog am., from 10 to 12.30 p.m., and from 3.30 to 
5-30 p.m. ; in the summer from 3 to 5. Half and home 
boarders who live at a distance from school are allowed 
to attend from 9 a.m. to 12.30. On Wednesdays and 
Saturdays there is no school in the afternoon, and every 
morning Queen’s scholars and boarders attend a short 
service in the Abbey at 7.45 a.m. The holidays are 
three weeks at Whitsuntide, seven weeks in August and 
September, and nearly five weeks at Christmas. 

The great prizes, however, for which a Westminster 
boy who has been three years in the school may compete 
are the annual University Exhibitions. The most valu- 
able and desirable of them are three junior studentships at 
Christ Church, Oxford, tenable for seven years, of the 
value of £100 per annum. All deserving students 
receive after their first year at Oxford an additional sum, 
which averages £50 per annum, from the Carey Benefac- 
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tion, Besides the studentships there are three Exhibi- 
tions at Trinity College, Cambridge, of the value of £4 
a year, tenable for three years, or until the time for 
the B.A. degree. The Senior Exhibitioner receives also — 
a second gift of £24, tenable for two years at Trinity, i 
whilst to the second Exhibitioner is awarded the same — 
sum once. In addition to these special Exhibitions — 
there are two bequeathed by Dr. Triplett, tenable for — 
three years, at any College of Oxford or Cambridge, 
They are each worth £50 year. All the examinations 
for the admission of Queen’s scholars and for student- 
ships and exhibitions are conducted by examiners 
appointed from Christ Church, Oxford, and ‘Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and the whole school is examined 
every year under the direction of the Governing Body. 
The school consists at present of nine forms, each taken 
by one master. The form, however, is usually divided into 
two sections, for classic and general teaching. For instruc- 
tion in mathematics and French; groups of fiom forty to 
fifty boys are re-distributed into classes ; four hours aré 
devoted to mathematics and two to French during the 
week. One hour a week is devoted to natural science 
hv three classes numbering sixty boys, and thirty boys 
have attended lectures on botany and _ physiology. 
Natural science and French, in proportion to the time 
assigned to each subject, enter into the totals by which 
the boys’ places in their forms and promotion in the 
school are determined. 3 
From a social point of view, Westminster of to-day is 
not the school it was seventy or even fifty. years ago, 
Westminster used fully to share with Eton the privilege 


of educating future members of the Upper House and ~ 


their younger brothers; it does not share this privilege 
now. From a return lately published by the Elizabethan 
Club, a society of old boys who keep a friendly eye upon 
the school, we gather that the analysis according to 
parentage at Lady Day, 1878, showed a majority for the 
sons of gentlemen engaged in business. The total 
numbers were then 206, of whom 54 are classed as 
mercantile, 46 legal, 36 clerical, 23 medical, 14 official, 
9 army and navy, 7 engineers, 6 artists, and 11 as 
various. ‘The latest returns, however, show that there 
are now 214 boys in the school, a number which might 
easily be increased but for the want of boarding-houses, 
Unfortunately the masters and the Dean and Chapter are 
not an undivided and happy family. There are certain 
vested interests which clash, and the fact that nearly all the 
authoritieson each side are ministers of the Gospel does not 
tend to bring about peace and happiness. Theschool wants 
at least two more houses. When they are obtained “a 
modern side ” will be instituted, and a racquet-court will 
probably be built; these suitable additions will be 
brought about sooner or later, according to the disposi- 
tion of the reverend gentlemen the members of the 
Chapter to come to terms with the school. As regards 
games, Westminster boys enjoy no mean reputation. 
True, they never shone much at cricket, but their foot- 
ball teams for the last fifteen years have been undeniably 
good. Boating is reviving, as the Elizabethan Club has 
presented the school with a steam-launch which carries 
forty boys in about five-and-twenty minutes to Battersea, 
where a number of light boats are kept. There will be a 
Westminster “ Eight” on the river this summer, though 
whether it will enter for the Ladies’ Cup at Henley is 
doubtful. Cricket and foot-ball are played at Vincent 
Square, a field of several acres, ten minutes’ walk from 
Dean’s Yard, and there also the milder recreation. of 
lawn-tennis is indulged in, All boarders and Queen’s 
scholars, with the exception of the Sixth Form and Shell, 
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certain portion or portions of the day in the playing-field. 
There is no “station,” on the water, for obvious reasons. 
If a boy gets into a boat he has to pull or steer; he cannot 
shirk exercise, like a lazy cricketer. Fagging, which once 
brought the school into disagreeable notoriety, is dying 
out in the boarding-houses. In College some remnants 
of a very complicated system still remain, and the captain 
and three monitors have the power of inflicting corporal 
punishment upon the junior boys. ‘This power is dele- 
gated to them by the Head-Master publicly, in school, on 
the occasion of their taking office. The monitor is called 
up to the Head-Master’s chair, and presented with that 
significant emblem of authority, a birch rod. Menial 
offices are now discharged by servants in College, and 
Westminster fagging mainly consists in a certain amount 
of light porterage and running on errands. The play, 
which usually takes place in December, is a relic of the 
past ; but its existence, other than acting as an excellent 
advertisement and a rendezvous for old boys, cannot easily 
be justified. 

The present Head-Master, the Rev. C. B. Scott, D.D., 
has been in office many years. He is supported by an 
efficient staff, which shows, however, a strong clerical 
element. Westminster boyshave acquired thereputation of 
being good classical and fair mathematical scholars, quick, 
but rather rough-and-ready. A much larger proportion 
goes to the Universities than from Eton, which, consider- 
ing the value and number of the glories offered, is not 
surprising. 

The winners of the Exhibition scholarships are, of 
course, mostly Queen’s scholars. 


DAWKINS’S DIATRIBE. 
BY OUR MILITARY CONTRIBUTOR. 


. FARCE and a villany. Heads I win tails you 

lose, by the Duke of Cambridge and other 
Military Officers!” Such is the heading which Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dawkins, late Coldstream Guards, has chosen 
for the last pamphlet he has just issued. It will be 
unnecessary to enter into the question whether the 
author had hard measure meted out to him or not. To 
argue with a “ man with a grievance” is at best a thank- 
less task, but to argue with one who calls a person who 
disagrees with him a “liar” and a “lunatic,” and prints 
his opinion in large letters, is worse than thankless—it is 
positive folly. ‘Therefore, on the rights or wrongs of 
the case I shall be silent, confining my criticism to 
other matters. On first perusing the production, the 
thought strikes one that the ex-Guardsman has evinced 
great ingenuity in crowding so much “evil speaking, 
lying, and slandering,” and so many personal attacks, into 
so small a space. On a second reading, one is surprised 
at the amount of bad grammar and ignorance of the 
English language displayed ; while a third attempts ends, 
like the marriage service, “in amazement,” tempered, 
however, with strong disgust. There is a considerable spice 
of vanity as well as vulgarity in the late Lieutenant-Colonel’s 
composition when he asks the question “ whether Mr. 
Hardy—a tradesman in iron, without a mentionable 
grandfather—would have been made Viscount Cranbrook 
for inscrutable reasons if he had given me a trial?” The 
reflections on Mr. Hardy’s grandfather are, of course, 
beneath contempt, but the suggestion that Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dawkins or his affairs were in any way the cause 
of his (Mr. Hardy’s) elevation to the peerage is charmingly 
naif. 
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are compelled to observe “ station”—that is, to pass | 


That an angry man: who considers invective an argu- 
ment often contradicts himself is not to be wondered at, 
and our pamphleteer is no exception to the rule. For 
instance, in one place he says: “ entail upon 
me a character of self-defence compulsory against nefarious 
classes of society, against whom the law affords no pro- 
tection,” while in another he cites the case of Dickson 7. 
the Earl of Wilton, and furthér says: “But Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn boldly declared my right toredress. Cases 
in principle similar to mine have received redress from civil 
law.” While agreeing with Lieutenant-Colonel Dawkins that 
“‘aman robbed by villains may be ruined, but can never be 
disgraced,” it will not be out of place to remind him 
that it is within the bounds of possibility for a man by Ais 
own actions to disgrace himself; and scurrilous attacks, 
intemperate language, and personal abuse, are, to say 
the least, fairly safe methods of obtaining that end. It 
is a great pity that Lieutenant-Colonel Dawkins did 
not content himself with his first pamphlet, “ The Duke 
of Cambridge,” but some men never seem to know when 
they have done enough. Maybe he acted under the im- 
pression that his complaint “ vires acguirit eundo.” But 
instead of acquiring strength for his own cause, he has 
made a strong case for those whom he is pleased to 
imagine are his enemies. By printing scandalous stories 
about the Commander-in-Chief he has shown how 
unfitted ke is to hold her Majesty’s commission and to be 
trusted in any command. Lieut.-Colonel Dawkins, /ate 
Coldstream Guards, may congratulate himseif on the word 
fate, for had he been still serving he would most certainly 
have been tried by court-martial and cashiered, not for 
unfitness to command, but for conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman, in publishing an attack on the 
Commander-in-Chief and his superior officers. One 
word more, and this a word of advice. It is her most 
gracious Majesty herself who dispenses with officers’ 
services, and the law of High Treason is still extant. 
The bounds of prudence once overstepped, there is but 
a short distance between a libel on the Duke of 
Cambridge and High Treason against the Queen, and it 
would be to the advantage of this “ untitled gentleman ” 
(sic) if he would ponder over his own motto, “Be Just 
and fear not,” before he affixes to another effusion the 
signature of ““W. G. Dawkins, Lieutenant-Colonel, late 
Coldstream Guards.” 


THE CARNIVAL OF ROBERT BURNS. 


N the 25th of January, 1759—that is to say, almost 
exactly one hundred and twenty years ago—one 
of the most free and precious spirits that ever was born 
to wear the poetic mantle, first drew breath in a humble 
cottage in the near neighbourhood of the Scottish town 
of Ayr. He himself has recorded the event in one of 
the most spirited of his songs— 
Our monarch’s hindmost year but one 
Was five-and-twenty years begun, 
’Twas then a blast o’ Janwar win 
Blew hansel in on Robin. 
The gossip heckit in his loof, 
Quo’ she, wha lives will see the proof, 
This waly boy will be nae coof— 
I think we'll ca’ him Robin. 
The remainder of the song, with its references to “ mis- 
fortunes great and.sma’” to come, and the love the poet 
would bear to the female kind, was singularly truthful 
and characteristic. Robert Burns lived to enjoy a little 
tawdry personal fame, to be overridden by misfortunes 
in their most squalid and wretched shape, and to leave 
to his country a great legacy of noble song. But one 
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fact we wish particularly to dwell upon, for in it lies the 
moral of this article: Burns was too free and true for his 
generation, and he died of a broken heart on account 
. of its neglect. Who has not read, and who does not 
4 I remember, that infinitely pathetic anecdote told by Mr. 
: | Lockhart, as told to him by David Macculloch, of how, 
; One summer day, Burns was walking alone on the shady 
side of a street in Dumfries, while the opposite side 
was gay with groups of ladies and gentlemen going to a 
county festivity, not one of whom would recognise him. 
Macculloch accosted him and asked him to cross the 
Street; but Burns answered, “Nay, nay, my young 
friend—that’s all over now;” and then quoted in a 
broken voice the lines of Lady Grizzel Baillie’s ballad— 
_O were we young, as we once hae been, 
We suld hae been galloping down on yon green, 
4#nd linking it over the lilywhite lea, 
Ant-—werena my heart light, I wad dee / 

“Only a little time before the poor ploughman had been 
» the lion of the hour; but, as he truly said, that was “all 
over.” The ignorant gentry and drunken squirearchy of 
the south of Scotland were tired of his splendid manhood, 

his fearless honesty, and his simple, independent ways. 
‘Now, Robert Burns was a great man and a great poet, 
sand the influence of his truly tremendous satiric and 
lyrical genius has been one of the great factors in the 
disintegration of Scottish superstition. ‘The ‘ Unco 
‘ Guid” still exist, but his colossal caricature of them has 
thinned and is thinning their ranks year after year. 
Indeed it is difficult to imagine what Scotland, with its 
gravitation towards the Sabbatarian and the sunless, 
would have become without such forces as scatter fire 
all over the poems and songs of Burns and his pupils. 
Unfortunately the very strength of this poet, and the 
very excess of his revolt against convention and other 
worldliness, led to some literary performances of doubtful 
-value. Perhaps the least interesting of his poems are 
‘those which are purely Bacchanalian. It was quite 
- matural for him to sing defiantly and wildly in praise of 
“‘ gude Scots drink,” and to pledge openly, in brimming 
poetic bumpers, the cause of Freedom and Plainspeaking. 
He was a convivial creature, and his conviviality was that 
of a fearless and liberal nature, overflowing with love, 
and honest as the day. But what was to some extent a 
virtue in him has become, to our minds, a very curious 
vice in his disciples. The fact is, Scotchmen secm to 
have granted Burns his apotheosis chiefly on account of 
its being an excuse for the consumption of whiskey. So 
they celebrate this Birthday. So they fill their glasses, 
“orow fu’,” and hiccup “ Auld Langsyne,” and cry in 
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Robin was a rovi 

Rantin’ rovin’, rantin’ roVin’ ; 

Robin was a rovin’ boy, 

Rantin’ rovin’ Robin ! 

he drunken squirearchy, whose pfogenitors broke the 
poet’s heart, and who, if the poet were alive now, would 





n/understand, because his synonym is the 

They weep over his woes; they smack 
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e chief point is that, now or never, there 
getting “reeling ripe” or “mortal 
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is justifiable under the circumstances. 


worshippers, under the table. 
We are sotry to say it, we are sorry to utter one word 


which might seem to deny the beneficent influence of q 
noble poetry and a surprising poet, but we believe this 


Burns-worship to be worth—exactly the amount of bottles 
emptied in its celebration. 
affirm that Burns himself, were he living, would be the 
first to launch his fiery satire at such asham. The sham 
brotherly-kindness, the sham tears, the sham unction, and 
the sham sensation of being poetic, mean no more than 
other forms of tipsiness, and so far from bringing honour 
to a poet make his apotheosis a farce. We know well 
that deep in the heart of Scotland there lies a well of pure 
and abiding gratitude to Robert Burns, but we doubt 
very much if those who love the poet best and study his 
works most tenderly are to be found in the ranks of 
those who stand before his shrine in the public-house. 
We may be wrong, and if so we speak under correction, 
but we should fancy that Scotchmen might discover other 
and better opportunities for exhibiting that queer con- 
viviality which does not abide in them gently, as in other 
men, but seizes them spasmodically on festive occasions, 
like a kind of St. Vitus’s Dance. It seems to 
us that it is just this dram-drinking side of Burns’s 
genius which they ought to conceal, or at least to 
forget. No one with any tenderness can think of 
Burns’s story—of his ghastly fits of conviviality, of his 
cruel wrongs, of his broken heart—without real tears, not 
the maudlin tears of semi or complete intoxication. 
We are scarcely overstepping the mark when we add, 
what all men know, that the weakness of Burns was his 
own readiness to yield to the same kind of false cnihu- 
siasm which is in vogue among so many of his disciples. 
He himself sounded the shallows of his own nature well, 
though he said little of its divine depths, in his own 
“ Epitaph ”: ° 
“The poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn, and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the freendly glow, 
And softer flame ;— 
But thoughtless follies laid him low, 
And stained his name. 

He, too, often mistook excitement for inspiration, and 
rushed into revolt for its own sake; but he would have 
been the first to perceive the folly and the cruelty of 
selecting for admiration and imitation only one side, 
and that side the worst, of a great man’s character. If 
he could be present in the spirit at a few of the gatherings 
held annually in his name, and if he could then flit away 
to some annual gatherings of the “ Unco Guid” (of 
whose Orgies we discussed last week), he would be 
troubled to perceive that both those who love and those 
who hate him are worshipping the same Fetish—a 
Whiskey Bottle. It is a pity, a very great pity, that so 
much enthusiasm should be spilt about on a single 
evening, or on special occasions. Were we a Scotch 
poet, living or dead, we should prefer a very little sober 
appreciation to any amount of drunken idolatry ; and we 
should not care to gauge the height of our success by the 
depth of degradation into which we had plunged our 
votaries. Be that as it may, the Poet who taught, as the 
flower of his human experience, that “ prudent, cautious 
self-control is wisdom’s root,” should have some fitter 
temple than a tavern, and some kindlier consecration 
than the maudlin applause of maniacs in all stages of 
alcoholic delirium, 
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Robin!” Pledge him again and again, pledge him and ~ 


bless him; and when you can’t pledge him upright, — 
pledge him prone, as you lie, with your fellow Burns- 


We will go further, and 3 
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TRADE AND FINANCE. 


meena 
REFORM IN BANKRUPTCY. 


LTHOUGH memorials to Government are not 

usually very successful or effective productions, 
an exception may probably be made in favour of the 
document most recently submitted to Lord Beaconsfield. 
The fifty memorialists whose names appear at the foot of 
the paper represent many of the largest and most highly- 
respected firms in the City—bankers and merchants, 
whose opinion upon commercial questions must be of 
the utmost practical as well as theoretical value. The 
grievance of which they complain is, at the same time, 
becoming more important daily, considering the pro- 
digious rate at which bankruptcy and insolvency is 
gaining ground throughout the country. The memorial 
declares, in effect, that the existing Bankruptcy Law is a 
failure and a scandal; and it calls for a reform thereof as 
one of the chief necessities of the age. Seldom has a 
great branch of our legal system been so powerfully con- 


demned by the persons chiefly interested in it; and- 


seldom has there been such a consensus of opinion 
amongst the great houses of business in advocating at 
the same time the destruction of one state of things and 
the substitution of another. It must be clear to the 
Government that the day for trifling with this matter is 
very nearly over, and that their oft-repeated promises 
to deal with it in Parliament cannot be broken with 
impunity much longer. 

The defects in the present Bankruptcy Law, against 
which the memorialists complain, are, it must be remem- 
bered, not unknown to the present law officers of the 
Crown. On the contrary, if the Ministry were to be 
judged by its words and not by its deeds, no one could 
be deemed more sensible of the abuses now existing. 
Nothing could exceed the vigour and clearness with 
which the Lord Chancellor denounced them two or three 
years ago, when, in introducing one of the annual abortive 
Bills on the subject, he gave an historical summary of the 
past legislation in this matter. The memorialists wisely 
abstain from repeating the exact words in which the Lord 
Chancellor and the Attorney-General“explained their case 
to the two Houses, and insist rather upon the general 
effects of the proceedings in bankruptcy as at present 
conducted. The formal and rather studied tone of 
moderation in which their complaint is couched detracts 
somewhat from its force, although nothing can lessen the 
value of the mere fact that they are profoundly discon- 
tented. But if they had been free to speak out, each in 
their own language, we should havelearned from their words 
what every lawyer and every accountant knows—that the 
present arrangements are a mere excuse for the enrich- 
ment of those two professions at the expense of 
the community at large. In the solicitor’s office the 
“smash” of a large house of business is the signal for 
almost unparalleled rejoicing, while to the tribe of 
accountants the same event is as welcome as a hurricane 
was to the old Cornish wreckers. On the downfall of a 
big firm the first question is: Who are the creditors? 
and the second: How many of them can be got to give 
us their proxies to act for them ? To have the “ conduct ” 
of the “ proceedings” is equivalent to a windfall or the dis- 
covery of a mine ; and the “ trustee in bankruptcy,” with 
his trusty solicitor at his elbow, is sure of as comfortable a 
berth as M. Purgon when he has safely attached himself 
to aconfirmed invalid. ‘The Act of 1869 has been called, 
with some truth, a law for the enrichment of accountants ; 
and the only reason why an accountant’s business does not 
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fetch a highprice in the market is simply and solely because 
the halcyon daysinaugurated ten yearsago are not expected 
to last for ever. It appears now that the leading bankers 
and many of the leading merchants are of opinion not only 
that it must not last much longer, but that it must not 
last any longer at all. That a reform is absolutely neces- 
sary has long been admitted on all hands. But the very 
gist of the memorial is that this amendment, of which the 
Government has prated so long, should be both thorough 
and speedy. 

The mistake made by the legislators of 1869 may be 
explained almost in a word. It was, as the memorialists 
say, the policy of entrusting to creditors too much of the 
management of the case, whereas the defect of the pre- 
vious Act was that it admitted them to too little. It 
was thought that the creditors, having the chief interest 
in the business, would be a match both for the debtors 
and also for the trustee. It has turned out that they 
are not a match either for the one or for the other ; that 
the trustee, once appointed, can snap his fingers at those 
who appointed him; and that the bankrupt—a mere 
helpless creature, dependent on his trustee as on a 
guardian—is far more likely and far more able to dispute 
and defeat the just claims against him than if there were 
no trustee at all. What wonder that the creditors, dis- 
gusted with the obstacles thrown in their way, have come 
to regard bankruptcy proceedings as a mere sport for the 
professional men, in which the bulk of the assets will be 
eaten up in costs, and the paltry residue divided amongst 
them after an inconceivable delay? They mistrust and 
hate the whole affair, and they are not unnaturally dis- 
posed to secure anything they can out of the ruin by 
summary arrangement, and let the bankrupt off before 
they know in the least what he may be made to pay. 

The alternative for this state of things is, of course, to 
bring the proceedings under the stricter surveillance of a 
court. But, then, what court is it to be? We have no 
Tribunal of Commerce, as they have in Paris, where, by 
the way, bankruptcies are dealt with in a much more 
expeditious style. But what English court has time to 
investigate these matters of account? Here the memo- 
rialists are even more clear and practical than in their 
statement of grievances. Let there, they say, be esta- 
blished a new and special tribunal, which shall deal not 
only with the bankruptcies of private persons, but with 
those of companies. Here they join issue with the 
Attorney-General, who is, or was, for keeping the winding- 
up of companies within the jurisdiction of the Chancery 
Division, and adduced, it must be confessed, some 
colourable arguments against their proposed transfer 
to a separate Court. But leaving out of consideration 
this other question of companies, and looking merely at 
what is called bankruptcy by our present law, is there 
not enough in the prevailing abuses, nay, in the actual 
state of the Bankruptcy Court itself, to warrant a radical 
change, in which a superannuated judge, a vexatious 
system, and a horde of overpaid professional quacks 
should be swept away at one stroke, and replaced by a 
competent staff of salaried officials, working by the hour 
and not “ by the job?” ; 





SOUTH-EASTERN SQUABBLES. 


HE immediate effect upon the Stock Exchange 

of the undignified contention between the directors 

of the South-Eastern Railway Company and Sir Edward 
Watkin has been to depreciate the market value of their 
stock, whilst that of the East London Railway, which 
was formerly quoted at about 11, has risen to 16%. The 
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first’ debentures of the latter railway have improved to 
95, and the second and third mortgages (both previously 
almost unsaleable) are now 63 and 53 respectively. 
The arrears of dividend on these stocks are cumulative. 
As far as can be at present ascertained by impartial 
judges, the support of the majority of the shareholders 
appears to be assured to Sir Edward Watkin, whose 
scheme for making working arrangements with the East 
London Railway Company whereby passengers might be 
booked to stations on either line (that is to say, in the 
City, either to Liverpool Street or Cannon Street) would 
unquestionably be of material advantage to the public, 
and might possibly benefit both companies. The chief 
objection of the directors to the scheme would seem to 
be that by its means Sir Edward Watkin, being already 
Chairman of the South-Eastern Railway, would practically 
acquire the entire control of both companies. What- 
ever may be the general opinion as to the merits of the 
case on either side, it is evident that the manner in 
which assertions and flat contradictions have been 
bandied about, coupled with the quarrelsome letters 
which have appeared in the public journals, is scarcely 
calculated to increase the public estimation of the dis- 
cretion and good taste of the disputants. 


Russ1a.—The consternation caused by the rumours of 
the existence of the plague in Russia had, at the begin- 
ning of the week, a marked effect upon the exchange 
between London and Russia. In one single day the 
rouble depreciated 3 per cent. It is supposed that, 
should the fright be well founded, the export trade will 
be arrested, as nobody will care to receive goods which 
may carry infection concealed within them. So wide- 
spread is the alarm that a firm of well-known bankers 
in Berlin telegraphed to their London correspondents 
not to send them any remittances in rouble-notes. These 
notes generally come to London through China, where 
they are paid over by travelling traders from Russia. 
They must, consequently, be many months absent from 
their place of emission, and these precautions are (at 
present) exaggerated. Their odour, however, is never 
of the sweetest, and the desire to refrain from handling 
them is easily to be understood. Should this state of 
apprehension continue, the effect upon the International 
trade of Russia will be most important and clearly 
detrimental. 

MinEs.—There is decidedly a more hopeful feeling 
in the Mining Market, and lead mining shares are 
reported to be “looking up.” In 1877 there were 
twenty lead mines in the United Kingdom which were 
paying dividends ; their paid-up capital was £718,754. 
The dividends they had paid amounted to £1,967,677, 
and their market value was £1,725,783. The fall in 
lead since that time has affected profits, but it appears 
likely to improve ere long. Copper is now so cheap 
that it is replacing slate as a roofing material. 

A Srock Excuance Casr.—A_ singular case has 
recently arisen which is worthy of notice. By the 
French law,"a; person from whom bonds “to bearer” 
have been stolen, can reclaim them, after placing an 
attachment upon them, from anyone who may chance 
to be temporarily possessed of them, even if he be an 
innocent™ holder. There is no obligation upon him to 
indemnify “the Jatter. According to English law, the 
purchaser of such bonds in the open market for fair 
value is entitled to receive due payment of them. A 
firm of dealers in the English market bought some 
Orleans Railway obligations of a respectable broker, and 
sent them to their agents in Paris. These agents, finding 
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that they had been stolen, were unable to negotiate them, _ 
and they are consequently valueless. The London firm, _ 
on claiming back the money they had paid to the broker, 
were met by a denial of responsibility, based on English 
law, a decision which was confirmed by the Committee 
of the Stock Exchange. Thus they fell between the) 
two stools of the different legislation of two countries; — 
but it is difficult to see how, excepting on the assumption __ 
that the bonds, being unnegotiable in the country in 
which they are current, were not good delivery, the 
Committee could have decided otherwise. The case 
will probably be reconsidered, and it #s to be hoped that 
some means of satisfying both parties, who are equally 
guiltless, will be arrived at. 

Brazit.—A new Brazilian Loan is inevitable, and will, 
we hear, be launched as soon as the state of the money- 
market is sufficiently favourable. This species of invest- 
ment, in spite of its recent heavy drop, may, during the 
life of the present Emperor at least, be considered a 
fairly sound one. It has hitherto only been taken in 
England, but an attempt will be made to test the disposi- 
tion of the French to embark their funds in the new 
Loan, with what success it is difficult to foresee. 

HoLianp.—It is said that an annual tax is about to 
be imposed upon holdings of Stocks and Shares in Hol- 
land. This manner of collecting taxes upon capital, 
instead of, as with us, upon income, does not, at first 
sight, appear to have much to recommend it. 

Money.—The value of money has considerably dimi- 
nished, the best bills being discountable at two and 
a half per cent. This will prevent the renewal of 
the paper held by foreigners as it falls due, and the pre- 
sent condition may therefore be only temporary. 
Indeed, it seems likely that we shall have to remit gold 
to France, as the exchange is rapidly declining. Should 
any further apprehension arise in that country as to 
politics, the money may still be left here for safe custody. 
A revival of trade would send money to a higher rate, but 
there is no visible sign of the proximity of such a desir- 
able consummation. 

Vicroria.—A new Victorian loan will be issued 
within the next few weeks. The rate of interest will be 
4% per cent. per annum, and it is probable that the 
issue price will be under par. The security is a sound 
one and should be taken if it pay 434 to 5 per cent. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


anos 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH PLAYS. 


HE Zimes having in a weak moment ventured upon 
some statements regarding the stage in 1878, an 

angry correspondence has forthwith sprung up in its 
columns. Our contemporary was rash enough to say that 
‘“ our own dramatists when original are not very good,” 
and thereupon Mr. W. S. Gilbert hurled himself into the 
fray with all the impetuosity proper to a hero who has 
worn the “ garb of Old Gaul” as presented in the uniform 
of the Aberdeenshire Highlanders. Mr. Gilbert, after 
complaining that nowadays managers*4vant to see a play 
completed before buying it—a matter which is quite 
beside the question, and which involves a simple bargain, 
in which each person is free to act as he deems best for 
his own interests—goeés on to sneer at adapters, and says 
“an author who has the strength of character to abstain 
from translations deserves some little credit.” Now, with 
all due deference to this ingenious author, such a state- 
ment is sheer nonsensé. An author is in the market hke 
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anyone else, and if he cannot sell an original article he 
has a perfect right to sell a translation. Mr. Gilbert 
admits that he made nearly £700 by “The Wedding 
March,” which was a translation, but he seems quite 
aggrieved at that, and would much rather have written an 
original piece. He talks of those authors who, from “ very 
loye of their art, devote themselves to ill-paid original 
work rather than to ridiculously overpaid translations.” 
That is all very fine; but let us see the value of some of 
this.ill-paid original work done for love of art, how it has 
answered with the managers who are abused for going to 
the French stage. How about Mr. Albery’s “ Spend- 
thrift”? What was the fate of Mr. Byron’s “ Wrinkles ” 
and the same author’s ‘Guinea Gold” ? To come to 
Mr. Gilbert himself, would he have us prefer ‘ The Vaga- 
bond ”—his conspicuous failure at the Olympic—to “The 
Wedding March”? Where, again, is “No. 20, or the 
Bastile of Calvados”? while one of the authors scores 
directly afterwards with a clever adaptation in “The 
Crisis.” There is no love of art in producing such pieces 
as this, and if they are ill-paid, all we can say is, it is as 
much as they are worth. 

As, however, the managers have been réproached in 
this matter, let us call a manager into court. Mr. Ban- 
croft, assuredly one of the ablest and most cultivated 
managers in London, who with, his brilliant wife governs 
one of our first theatres, has had something to say on 
this matter, and a letter from him appeared in the Zimes 
last week. Mr. Bancroft’s communication may be thus 
summarised: He begins by saying that in his opinion 
English dramatic authors have not been badly treated by 
the lessees of London theatres, and he gives these 
reasons for his views. He says that since 1865 twenty- 
two pieces have been produced at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, and out of these thirteen were new works of 
English authors and six revivals of English plays, while 
only two comedies and a one-act piece have been taken 
from the French. At the Court he points to six English plays 
to two adaptations ; while the Vaudeville has produced 
five new English pieces, to say nothing of revivals of old 
comedies, and has acted nothing taken from the French. 
Mr. Bancroft adds, “I could_write in the same strain 
about other theatres, and in several cases could prove that 
where successful French plays were rapidly adapted and 
acted it was simply to dam the flood of failure that had 
set in on the production of original English works,” 
Those are plain words, and must have made Mr, Gilber 
express himself in language which would probably | 
shocked “ Truthful James.” But no reasonable person 
can deny their truth, A theatre is a commercial specu 
lation, and if Shakespeare and Gilbert do not pay, a 
manager must fall back upon Frenchmen, or upon any- 
thing that will attract audiences to his house. Nor do 
the said audiences care a jot whether the play they wit- 
ness be original or not, so long as they are amused or 
interested, or both. As Mr. Bancroft says, “The London 
playgoer cares but little about the sources from whence 
his entertainment is derived.” Of course he does not, 
and he is the person for whom the manager caters. It is 
absurd, then, for any author to sneer at the success of 
adaptations until he can prove that original work can 
rival them in popularity, and then we may be certain that 
there will in a short time be no adaptations to cavil at. 
The future of the British stage is in fact in the hands of the 
public, and the sooner authors recognise that, and set to 
work manfully and honestly, without whining over French 
successes the better for everybody concerned. 
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THE NEW JULIET. 
HERE are both subjects and persons that disarn) 
adverse criticism, and foremost among these 
should be, one would think, a young lady of eighteen 
who has the courage to come forward under very many 
most disadvantageous circumstances, and give an original 
reading of that most arduous character of all the heroines 
of Shakespeare—Juliet. This difficult task was achieved 
by Miss Rosa Kenney on Thursday afternoon last week 
at Drury Lane. The fact that the débutante had evolved 
Juliet from a mere unaided study of the text of Shake- 
speare invested her début with more than ordinary interest, 
and her girlish appearance when she walked onto the stage 
excited the warmest sympathy and interest of the large 
audience assembled to welcome her. None but a churlish 
cynic could have failed to wish well to such a beginner. 

It is impossible to predict what may be this young 
lady’s future, but she certainly gave promise of at- 
taining great dramatic excellence. The feat —we 
can call it nothing less—was at once an earnest of her 
present power and future greatness, for we believe it to 
be entirely without precedent that one so young, entirely 
untutored and untrained for the stage, should have been 
able to give so interesting and intelligent a rendering of 
the hapless, love-sick daughter of the house of Capulet. 
To say that there were no drawbacks in the performance 
would be to say too much, but the very defects of the 
rendering were proofs of the freshness and intelligence 
brought to bear on the task. We do not admit, as 
it is the fashion now to assert, that Drury Lane is 
too large a theatre to enable an artist to do justice 
to herself, though it is essential that experience of the 
stage should exist for the due use of an arena in 
which artists, and artists only, can contend for the 
dramatic crown. ‘The scene of the triumphs of some of 
our greatest actors and actresses is not fitted to the acting 
of mere coat and trousers plays, in which infirmity of 
plot and inferiority of language are leading characteristics. 
Drury Lane requires vigorously-writicn, well-constructed 
plays, with actors and actres nderstand fully 





their craft, of the highs: concept f which Miss 
Kenney gave abundant «ycmee on by * appearance. 
The new Juliet was ably supported wy Mi Conipien, . 
who, as P.omeo, faye Nis lines with marked intelligence 
anc yigowr, and if at tim@s there was a defect in his 


reudermg of the text, it was the result of his having with 
‘* kindness undertaken the part at a short notice and 
a0 fault of his own, scant preparation. Mr. 
‘ritton did full justice to the small but effective part of 
varis, whilst Mr. Harcourt, Mr. Ryder, Mr. Shepherd, 
and Mrs. Maunders ably filled with their wonted ability the 
respective parts of Mercutio, Friar Lawrence, Capulet, 
and the Nurse. All concerned acted with spirit, 
evincing the greatest interest in and the heartiest good- 
will for the youthful aspirant to histrionic fame, to aid 
whose bold venture Mr. Chatterton gave the use of Old 
Drury, that magnificent theatre, worthy to be the abiding 
home of our unrivalled and immortal Bard. 


WAGNER'S “RIENZI.” 

T is said that Wagner has more regard for English 

I money than English opinions. That may be, But 

the growth of interest in the works of the Bayreuth master 
that has sprung up in this country within the last four or 
five years, together with his own recent visit to our shores, 
cannot have failed—let him confess it or not—to draw 
his attention to our progress in matters relating to himself. 
That progress has been too crab-like in its tendency to 
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please the composer of the “ Nibelungen ” tetralogy. We 
‘could not, in fact, offer a stronger protest against the 
latest development of his theories than the order in which 
we afe producing his operas. Leaving out of the ques- 
tion the unsuccessful version of “ Der Fliegende Hollan- 
der,” produced some years ago under the title of 
* T’Olandese Dannato,” at her Majesty’s Opera, our 
acquaintance with Wagner has not advanced towards 
those works which his admirers protest will supply the 
material of that hackneyed misnomer, the ‘ Music of the 
Future.” The acknowledged superiority of ‘ Lohengrin” 
to all that had gone before brought us this work first. 
Then came “ Tannhiuser,” then “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” and now we have to record the production of 
“Rienzi.” In the three first of the operas we have men- 
tioned there is sufficient affinity of style to recognise the 
same hand; but “ Rienzi” transfers us to a totally dif- 
ferent atmosphere. Here, instead of /ettmotive pervading 
every bar, incessant recitative, an entire absence of tune, 
and orchestration of the most complex character, we have 
an imitation, ‘with reckless extravagance,” of the grand 
operas of Meyerbeer, and all their “brilliant fades, 
hymns, processions, and musical clang of arms.” This 
Wagner admits; and he deplores that a composition 
which he regards as a youthful weakness should be thus 





resuscitated, while those dear examples of his latest period, | 


fragments of which we heard at the Albert Hall in 1877, 
are passed by unnoticed. This is a bitter pill for Wagner 
to swallow. But he has the comfort of knowing that we 
cannot go back much further than “ Rienzi;” if we would 
learn more of him we must henceforth approach the man 
more nearly as he is now. . 

Bulwer’s famous romance afforded Wagner all the 
scope he sought in a libretto on which to found a grand 
opera; but his text isa poor specimen of his skill as a 
poet. Mr. Jackson must have had a severe task to render 
it into good verse with his customary truthful adherence 
to the original; but he has succeeded admirably in 
combining both. We have already indicated the char- 
acter of the music, some of which is beautiful melody, 
some excessively noisy, and some uninteresting. Finer 
exaitipies of vocal writing could scarcely be found than 
the glorious prayer which Rienzi sings in the last act, and 
the air and chorus allotted to the Messengers of Peace ; 
while the jimale of the second act is a piece of massive 
choral grouping quite worthy of the school Wagner was 
imitating. The climax at the end of the first: act is 
almost as impressive, but the music of this section of the 
opera is otherwise much weaker. The third act is princi- 
pally composed of noisy, war-like music, amid which a 
dignified Roman “ Battle Hymn” stands conspicuously 
forth. The din of brass here has been sensibly curtailed 
in the present performance at Her Majesty’s, but there 
is still quite sufficient left. The beginning of the last 
act is more interesting, but in the final scene, wherein 
the burning of the Capitol and death of Rienzi are 
depicted, the music, or such of it as is heard above the 
shouts of the populace, is commonplace in the extreme. 
Speaking of the opera generally, the choruses and con- 
certed pieces decidedly command most admiration, and 
it cannot be denied that in his endeavour to reproduce 
the grand effects employed by a composer whom he has 
since reviled in the utmost degree, Wagner was thoroughly 
successful. The performance of “ Rienzi” by the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company reflects great credit on that troupe 
and its director. A stronger representative of the hero 
than Mr, Joseph Maas might be desired, but his concep- 
tion is good, and he sings artistically, A noble bearing, 
though, does not always compensate for absence of life 
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and energy, respects in which Mr. Maas will do well | to 4 
exert himself more. By Madame Vanzini, as a 
the young Colonna, and Madame Héléne Crosmond, as 
Rienzi’s sister, Irene, the chief personage is well sup- 
ported. Miss G. Burns, Mr, Walter Bolton, Mr. George 


Olmi, and Mr. Snazelle efficiently sustain minor roles, s ‘od 


Mr. Rosa, who conducts with much ability and success, 
has under his command a chorus and orchestra of excep- 
tional excellence, who have proved themselves fully equal 
to the trying task set them in this opera. “Rienzi” is 
mounted with more magnificence than has been displayed 
in any mise-en-scéne at her Majesty’s since its reopening. 
The scenes of the hall in the Capitol and the destruction 
of that building are admirably put upon the stage, the 
dresses and various accessories—notably the -shields of 
the gladiators—being remarkable for the taste and cor- 
rectness evinced in their workmanship. The processions 
and grouping are creditable to the stage management of 
Mr. Betjemann. 


THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX, 





[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
letters which appear in the Examiners Letter Box. | 


annem 
“TMMORALITY AND RELIGION.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. : 

IR,—I trust you will not think me presumptuous for 
venturing to protest against an observation which 
occurred in an article on the “‘ Unco Guid ” in your last 
issue, to the effect that “Immorality and religion go 
hand in hand in Scotland,” or any other country. Why, 
the very terms are contradictory one of the other. 
Religion—#.¢., the Christian religion (and it is obviously 
to the Christian religion, as being that of Scotland, your 
contributor refers)\—implies pure morality, chastity, 
temperance, and all the other “fruits of the Spirit.” 
What these “ fruits” are no one who has read the New Tes- 
tament can doubt. A tree is known by its fruit, and men 
will never find follies and vices growing on the Christian 
tree. Ifa man say that he is religious, and even appears 
to be religious, yet indulges in sensuality, then that 
man’s religion is a phantom, an hypocrisy, and a sham. 
Indeed, every thinking person must know full well how 
utterly destructive of Christian feeling is indulgence in 
profligacy, for “Oh! it hardens a’ within, and petrifies 
the feeling!” Such*is the certain result of indulgence in 
gross vices in individuals ; such in nations. No doubt 
seeming Christianity, Christianity overloaded with false 
pride, steeped in cant, brimful of superstition, and 
immorality, may and generally do go hand in hand ; but 
then this is not the observation your essayist has made, 
or meant to make. Had he confined himself to such an 
assertion, no one surely would have differed in opinion 
with him. His words are these: “It is a puzzle for the 
moral philosopher to inquire why religion and immo- 
rality should so often go hand in hand, as they do 
in Scotland.” Now religion and immorality mever 
anywhere go hand in hand. By religion I mean (and so 
does your correspondent) the Christian religion—a 
genuine Christian religion. History and theory, on the 


contrary, alike, I believe, will prove the truth of my 
assertion, that Christian virtues and Christian feeling ever 
go hand in hand, and that where there is least Christianity 
there is most vice.—Yours obediently, 
Maurice C. HIME. 
Friendly Brother House, Sackville Street, Dublin, 
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OUR SCHOOLS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER, 

IR,—“ R. M.” jumps at conclusions, and says that I 
evidently refer to a system adopted—as he alleges 
—by a late head-master (of Winchester, I presume) who 
“basketed ” the boys’ compositions, and he informs me 
that two special supplementary masters point out to each 
individual boy in the sixth at Winchester errors in their 
tasks. He cannot, however, point out any minor errors. 
I was not even dreaming of Winchester when I wrote my 
former letter as regards neglect of education, as I know 
a great deal about that school, and I can tell “R. M.” 
that I think it impossible that compositions could ever 
have been “basketed” “by any head-master there for at 
least the last forty years ; and I should say that the fact 
of a boy having to wait four years now to get into Win- 
chester is a pretty fair proof that education is good there, 
of the sort which they offer principally—ze., classical. 
The governing body in their wisdom (?) abolished the best 

institution of the past—boy-tutors in college. 

The special privilege of special masters for the sixth is 
common to all schools, as “R. M.” says. What I say is 
that the special privilege is wanted, not only for Brown 
Senior, but for all the Brown family—viz., Brown secundus, 
tertius, quartus, quintus, and Brown minimus. 

If that special system exists amongst all the Browns all 
over England, of course lam wrong altogether. I have been 
misinformed, and know nothing about it, and it is a halluci- 
nation of my own that I have met and do meet the 
conventional Paterfamilias, who is common to all classes, 
and that Paterfamilias has ever complained to me that 
at a great many schools they send back boys knowing 
nothing, and that private tutors or the obnoxious crammer 
has reversed the verdict of masters as to the value 
of a boy’s brain. It is a hallucination, I suppose, 
that boys have been sent to well-known schools 
by old schoolfellows of the head-master, whose talents 
were unlimited, for the sake of the -advantages they 
could derive, and that the boys have hardly ever seen 
that head-master, except for an examination once a 
month or a flogging. I suppose it is a hallucination that 
only yesterday one of the first engineers in the world 
talked to me on this subject, and said that amongst all 
his pupils, young fellows who came from comparatively 
unknown schools. which had a “curriculum” for 
advancing boys, were three years ahead of most 
public-school boys, who knew plenty of Latin and 
Greek, but who were comparatively perfect children at 
commencing a profession. 

By all means let Latin and Greek be the foundation 
of an English gentleman’s education, and let boys be 
well grounded in both languages, for they cannot under- 
stand their own language well without those two; but 
when a boy is fifteen years old, and is pretty well 
grounded, surely half a day per week is sufficient for 
continuing the study of dead languages. 

Does not common-sense say that the curriculum should 
be made broad enough to allow of a boy’s learning the 
grammar of his future profession? Would not some of 

those class-men who prepare for the Army and Indian 
or Civil Service be too glad to hold masterships at the 
large schools? Could not those who in the engineering 
schools near London teach boys in eighteen months 
enough to enable them to clear a forest, construct their 
houses, make their own carts and waggons, and build 
a wooden bridge over a river, teach boys at school—for 
many of their pupils are boys—as well as in London? 
Would not a barrister who has taken honours at Lincoln’s 
Inn or the Temple, and who has no connection in 
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London, be ready and willing to teach boys the ground- 
work of law? Medicine and Surgery, I will admit, would 
hardly be compatible with boyish studies. And I will 
tell you, Sir, why any system of the kind I foreshadow 
will never be tolerated in the majority of schools, except 
under pressure from without: it is simply because the 
old schools are close boroughs now. 

Since commencing this letter I read in your paper 
what I presume to be an accurate description of Win- 
chester as it is, and no doubt it is a charming school ; 
but observe the price: “From £150 to £170 per 
annum ” for education, and incidental expenses all told, 
with fifteen weeks vacation! The alternative is to “run 
a boy ” for a place in college, on the chance of his getting 
one of a few scholarships, and spending a large sum in 
cramming him for it. 

Depend upon it the day will come when all great 
foundation schools will be taken by the State ; when 
masters will have nothing to do with provisioning schools, 
and making profit out of a boy’s board, but will be put 
there to teach at good salaries, with retiring pensions ; 
and when practical education in all the preliminaries for 
professions in the outward world will be part of the curri- 
culum. The old family party will be knocked up to a 
certain extent. A head-master will no longer be allowed 
to crash his son B, or his nephew C, through the school, 
and send him to Oxford, and bring him down as tutor, 
and give him a house, whether he can teach or not. 
These public schools will be made seats of learning for 
all England, and will be thrown open to many more 
scholars than some of them now have, and will be con- 
ducted at a much smaller cost than at present. The 
rulers of to-day cannot complain, as many of them aided 
the Commissioners in upsetting former arrangements, 
and, the old institutions having been upset, the 
“prisca fides” has gone out too; and the outward 
world will say, “It is ovr turn now. These public schools 
were meant for seats of learning for all, and not places 
for head-masters to make private fortunes, and let us 
inquire why the curriculum is so small, and why the 
expenses are so great.” 

I have nothing more to say, beyond remarking that I 
have simply reproduced the opinion of very many of the 
most able men.—Yours obediently, . BADGER. 


THE CONSERVATIVE PRESS AND CHURCH 
AND BOARD SCHOOLS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 
IR,—Will you allow me to hail with much satisfac- 
tion the advent of a literary organ of sound British 
Constitutionalism likely to carry weight, I hope and trust, 
with thoughtful readers and inquiring minds ? 

We Conservatives, who are also Progressists, are not 
ill-represented in the daily press). We have now the 
Times on our side, which takes the gauge of public 
opinion most successfully ; the high-principled Morning 
Post ; the thoroughly well-written Standard, only a little 
too enthusiastic in its eulogies of unrestricted competition 
as a panacea for the woes of labour; the very clever G/obe ; 
and on foreign questions, in the main, the Zelegraph and 
the Pall Mall. 

But in weeklies we are not so strong. The Week is a 
highly commendable publication, but scarcely seems 
likely to attain to a world-wide success. The John Bull 
is eminently respectable and praiseworthy. T he Court 
Journal is a highly spirited and well-conducted journal. 
The Sunday Times is one of the best popular papers 
known to us. Still there is ample room, I think, for a 
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literary, political, and artistic weekly organ, such as the - 
Examiner has become lately. 

‘Now, Sir, suffer me to say that the Board school legis- 
lation due to Mr. Forster and his {Manchester masters is 
simply a mistake from beginning to end. I need not tell 
you that statistics amply prove that voluntary education 
was fast overtaking the population, under the auspices, 
mainly, of the National Church.™ This fact excited the 
bitter envy and jealousy of the Nonconformist mind. 
Like the false mother in the Judgment of Solomon, 
Dissent said of the British child to the British mother 
Church, “ Let it be neither thine nor mine.” Dissent, 
indeed, has nothing to teach—no articles, no creeds, no 
definite system whatsoever, save bottomless private 
opinion. So British and foreign schools did not thrive. 
No school can thrive without authority, and authority 
grounded on love; and the Church is the Divinely 
appointed teacher. Everybody |knows_ that conscience 
clauses protected the rights of parents and of children, 
and were a practical dead-letter. And why? Because 
all experience shows that doctrines cannot be lodged 
securely in the youthful mind. The child learns by love, 
trust, and reverence ; take away these, and it will learn 
no religious truth at all. Now Dissenters, so weak in 
doctrinal teaching, have been strong‘in the show of 
sympathy in well-worked Sunday-schools, and, thanks to 
the wish of parents of the working classes to get rid of 
their children for the longest time possible on Sundays, 
the latter have been condemned to dreary chapel services 
and all the snufflings of Ebenezer. But, as a matter of 
fact, it is absurd to contend that the teaching in Church 
day-schools makes boys and girls, bigots or intolerant. 
On the other hand, the Scriptural teaching in Board 
schools of necessity makes all boys and girls irreverent 
who take a part in it. They speak the All-holiest Name 
as if they were talking or reading of Dick or Harry. It 
is a simple hot-bed of irreverence and practical infidelity, 
for nothing is so dangerous as familiarity with Scripture 
narratives without love or reverence. Add to this the 
absence of the paternal principle, only to be secured by 
the presence of an educated clergyman from time to time, 
and it follows that the rod becomes the only weapon for 
securing order. And all this at_a preposterous cost to 
the honest ratepayer! We are doing our best to make 
education odious—to secularise and continentalise our 
people in the best French sense—in obedience to the 
machinations of a small and factious minority of 
the Bright school, who will always be the masters of a 
weak-knee’d Gladstone administration. 

The sooner we retrace our steps the better. As an 
amusing illustration of the folly of the present Act, I may 
mention that we, the directors and managers of the 
old established Church schools of the country, are 
actually called on to send in a statistical account of our 
doings to the representatives of the supposed pauper 
class, the Local Board, who are treated as our superiors. 
This is almost too bad to be believed, but the fact 
is So. 

What is the remedy? Plainly, the utter sweeping 
away of Board schools and the extension of the Denomi- 
national system; and this in a few years we shall have, 
let Birmingham and Manchester say what they may. 
A people is not to be overcrowed by Mr. Chamberlain 
and his caucuses. 

The Privy Council seems to be under a thoroughly bad 
and secularising influence. There is a tendency to a 
foolish development of head knowledge combined with 
an utter sacrifice of that heart knowledge which is so far 
more needful. Any national education that is not based 
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mischievous, and in the long run even destructive. 

It must not be supposed that I contend for: 
development of religious teaching in Church sch 
Far from it. I would always be sparing in the impart- 
ment of religious instruction. But I would not have the 
clergy driven from our national schools—the largest- 
hearted clergy in the world, as well as the most gentle- 
manly, take them for all in all. 

I do not even demand, as I might fairly do, under 


“Church and State,” that special favour be shown to _ 


Church schools. We only ask for strict equality. But 
we do denounce unequivocally the use of Holy 
Scripture as a vulgar reading-book without explanation; 
we do object to the enforcement of irreverence and 
vital error by the practical ignoring of the Divinity of 
the Lord Jesus Christ and of the Personality of the Holy 
Spirit. We laugh to scorn the idea of our making 
fanatics of the children entrusted to our charge. We do 
not do it at Eton or Harrow, nor shall we do it through- 
out the length and breadth of the land when the melan- 
choly error of the hour has been retracted, and the true 
Mother has her child again.—Your faithful servant, 
ARCHER GURNEY, 
Trinity Vicarage, Lambeth, 18th Jan., 1879. 





OUR CANAL POPULATION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


Srr,—As a twenty years’ resident in the locality which 
your correspondent “ Saint Stephen’s ” has dignified with 
the name of “ Venetia,” I am in a position to confirm 
most of the statements he has made in respect to the 
peculiar aspects and condition of this particular part of 
our canal system, and to fully endorse his views as to the 
urgent necessity of putting in force the provisions of the 
Canal Boats Act, so as at once to meet the immediate 
wants and requirements of the unfortunate people who 
work and live upon the “silent highway.” ‘The opinion 


of your correspondent as to the immediate appointment - 


of Mr. Smith to superintend the carrying out of the Act 
needs no endorsement from me. The man who devoted 
so much time and made so many sacrifices in bringing 
the condition of the canal-boat people before the notice 
of the country, and who was constantly consulted and 
conferred with during the passage of the Bill, and also 
since it has become law, must surely be the most fitting 
person to entrust with full powers to see that its provi- 
sions, in all their integrity, are duly enforced. The 
signature of your correspondent leads me to infer that he 
is a member of Parliament. If so, I am persuaded that 
he voted with the utmost cordiality for the passing of the 
Canal Boats Act, and will rejoice to see its meaning and 
intention, in the fullest sense, operative for the good of 
those whom it was wished to benefit. In this feeling 
of general satisfaction, when the work done will justify 
the nation at large in entertaining it, none will more 
heartily participate than—Yours faithfully, 


A VENETIAN. 
London, January 27th, 1879. 








‘* MACNIVEN & Cameron’ S Pens are the best.” —Pudlic Opinion. 
1660 News rs recommend them.—See Graphic. 


ceme as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pi-kwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 


‘* They are a treasure.” —Svtandaré. 

Just out! THE HINDOO PENS, Nos, 1, 2, and 3. 
“The freest pens we ever used.” —Overland Mail. 

6d. and 1s. per Box at all Stationers. 
Specimen Box, of all the kinds assorted, by post for 1s, 1d. 
Patentees: MACNiveN & CAMERON, 23 to 33, Blair Street, 
Edinburgh. (Established 1770.) Penmakers to Her Majesty’s 
Government Offices.—[ Advt.] 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 

[Jn future a certain space will be reserved weekly for articles 
on the Universities, Collages, and Educational Sub- 
jects generally. Several columns of “THE LITERARY 
EXAMINER ” will also be devoted to Reviews of Edu- 
cational and Children’s Books, of which a careful 
selection will be made, since the number published 
makes it impossible to notice all.| 





MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT.* 

OTWITHSTANDING the precepts of our teachers, 
it is one of the weaknesses of human nature to be 
easily impressed by externals. Beauty may be skin- 
deep and binding a vanity, but a pretty woman and a 
neatly bound book will always possess certain advantages 
over an ugly female, however wise, or an ill-printed 
volume, however learned. So much depends on first 
impressions that it is never safe to reckon on the mind of 
the critic being proof against them. The editor of the 
work before us has wisely recognised and acted on this 
fact, for the paper on which it is printed and its binding 
are absolutely faultless, while the interesting but unfortu- 
nate subject of the memoir was—to judge by Mr. A. L. 
Merritt’s two beautiful etchings, from portraits by Opie— 

a very charming, if not an absolutely beautiful woman. 
Mary Wollstonecraft was born in 1759. One of a 
numerous family, her earlier years were made miserable 
by the domestic unhappiness of her parents. Mr. Paul 
points out that the impression made on her youthful 
mind by painful familiarity with married wretchedness, 
both at home and in the houses of a sister and of a friend, 
must have deeply influenced her own life and works. She 
began her struggles with poverty before she had fairly 
attained womanhood, and after a comparatively short 
period devoted to the instruction of children, her pen 
became the one source to which she looked for subsis- 
tence. Her “ Vindication of the Rights of Women” would 
hardly startle the readers of the present day; but the 
boldness of the theories enunciated in it, and the circum- 
stance that these theories were new and published to the 
world by a woman, sufficed to gain for its author an evil 
notoriety scarcely made tolerable by the constant literary 
employment which less timid publishers offered her. 
Mary Wollstonecraft hoped to find at Paris an atmo- 
sphere more congenial to her broad views; the events 
of the Revolution prevented her return, and the 
protection and assistance she obtained from Gilbert 
Imlay, an American citizen, at a period when 
no English subject could hope to dwell in France 
unharmed, proved the turning-point of her life. Mr. 
Paul says, deliberately, “that she consented to become 
his wife,” “although no legal ceremony ever passed 
between them. Her view was that a common affection 
was marriage, and that the marriage tie should not bind 
after the death of love, if love should die.” Acting on 
this principle, this clever, imaginative, and virtuous 
woman sacrificed herself toa man who may have been, 
as suggested, educated_and accomplished, but who was, 
on the clearest evidence, selfish, mean, vulgar, and totally 
incapable of appreciating the delicacy of character of the 
woman who loved him, and of the grandeur of her 
conduct throughout their unfortunate connection. She 
was deserted and betrayed, yet after he had deserted and 
betrayed her, this greedy American did not hesitate to 
send her, a frail woman with an infant scarcely weaned, 





* Mary Wellstonecraft. ‘Letters to Imlay. With Prefatory 


Memoir by C, KeGan Pawit. London: C, Kegan Paul & Co. 
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across the stormy North Sea to Sweden, in order to 
collect certain sums of money due to him, The enormity 
of this last outrage is, we think, hardly sufficiently dwelt 
on by Mr. Paul. Mary Wollstonecraft and her baby spent 
several weeks at Hull waiting for a fair wind, and her 
uncomplaining letters prove that she was, as she had so 
often been before, barely supplied with sufficient money, 
and totally unprovided with the comforts and attendance 
which Captain Imlay could pay for when he wanted 
them for himself, but which he would not trouble to find 
for his wife and child. She went through terrible misery 
on her voyage, and many hardships during her stay in 
the North; but she found time to write “ Letters from 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark,” in which she proved as 
keen an appreciation for the beauties of Nature and as 
quick an insight into the customs of a strange people as 
she had displayed in treating of the wrongs of her sex 
and of the injustice of existing laws. The wretched 
outward voyage was happiness in comparison to the icy 
reception which greeted her cn her return, for her 
heroic struggles in a task which must have been totally 
uncongenial to her had only served to harden the heart 
of the ruffian whom she had so long invested with imagi- 
nary heroic qualities. She scornfully refused an annuity 
which he probably never-intended to pay, and, driven to 
despair, attempted to commit suicide. Saved from 
drowning, she was recalled to a higher life and intellectual 
activity by the same Mr. Johnson who had formerly 
befriended her, and after a recovery from her severe 
mental and physical trials, formed an intimacy with 
Godwin, whose views were so singularly in accord with 
her own that it would probably have been impossible to 
find in the whole world another man so well-fitted to be 
her companion. Her previous severe lesson does not 
seem to have altered her repugnance to the marriage 
ceremony, which she would probably again have praeter- 
mitted altogether if it had not been for the approaching 
birth of a child. Mrs. Godwin neglected some necessary 
precautions, and died soon after the birth of her second 
daughter, who became Mrs. Shelley. 

In the bare outline of Mary Wollstonecraft’s life there 
is nothing singular. It is the old tale of an imaginative 
woman, who endows her lover with all the ideal qualities 
which had adorned the hero of her girlish dreams, cherish- 
ing the fond illusion till it is rudely destroyed by the idol 
himself. What renders this story specially attractive is 
the thoroughness, yet refinement, of moral and intellectual 
character displayed. Mary Wollstonecraft was throughout 
her life true to the principles she enunciates in her first 
book ; she not only preached, but practised them—at 
what cost to herself these letters show. And yet, although 
she held doctrines which are habitually attributed to 
“ strong-minded” women, and though she fought and fell 
in a cause which is generally associated with those who 
have given up the charming privileges of their sex in order 
to claim the harsher rights of men, Mary Wollstonecraft 
was a thorough woman throughout — weak, impulsive, 
loving, tender, and delicately appreciative of kindness, but 
sensitively shrinking from roughness, as only women are. 
Mr. Paul has, we think, successfully combated the notion 
that she was an atheist, and the still more absurd theory 
which would make her out immoral. She was wrong in 
thinking that her own lofty standard of morality could re- 
lease her from the rules which society has imposed ; her 
error was one of judgment ; her heart and intellect com- 
bined overthrew stern common-sense. But no one oan, 
after reading these letters, come to any other conclusion 
than the one established by Mr. Paul. She was a good, 
pure, and religious woman ; and the author of the memoir 
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has done good service in clearing her memory of the 
stain which narrow-minded bigotry and dull stupidity had 
cast upon it. 

It is almost impertinence to say that the author of 
“ William Godwin ; his Friends and Contemporaries,” has 
done his work well. How well he has done it we leave 
his readers to judge. We have but one fault to find with 
him—there is not enough in the book. It has been said 
that one should rise hungry from dinner. After the 
perusal of the memoir and of these letters to Imlay, we 
want to know more of Mr. Paul’s heroine. The pretty 
story of Mademoiselle Aissé, whose character and fate 
were similar, has hardly been told in more beautiful 
French—though “crowned” by the Academy—than the 
short narrative of Mary Wollstonecraft’s life. As models 
of style in their respective languages, they both deserve 
study ; as touching romances of two lives misrepresented 
by contemporaries, they are full of human interest; and 
as warnings of how little individual talent, however great, 
and individual nobleness, however single-minded, can 
effect against the huge vis inertia of social laws, they 
claim the attention of the philosopher. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY.* 


OME few weeks ago we had occasion to notice 
and praise some of the volumes of the series to 
which Professor Henrici’s work is the latest addition. 
The general preface of the two editors hardly sufficiently 
explains the object of the “London Science Class- 
Books,” when applied, as it is in this case, to Elementary 
Geometry. Weare ata loss to determine whether this 
little volume is intended as a primer—that is, as the first 
lesson-book on geometry for the use of young students— 
or whether ‘‘an attempt has been made tobring out the edu- 
cational value (of geometry). . . by explaining as fully as 
possible the nature of t he methcdsof inquiring and reason 
ing by which results ... have been obtained.” We 
incline to the former view, since the same preface states 
“that there is still a want of books adapted for school 
purposes upon several important branches of science.” 
Assuming then, for the nonce, that Professor Henrici has 
written for beginners, we are also bound to assume that 
these beginners are ignorant of all notions of geometry, 
and are expected to use this volume as a substitute for 
Euclid or for some other elementary work on the subject. 
If this is really the purpose of Professor Henrici’s work 
—and we are, for the present, at least assuming our 
hypothesis to be correct—we have no hesitation in 
declaring that it must entirely fail in attaining its object. 
No one familiar with the working of a boy’s brains, no 
one conscious of the difficulty in making any compara- 
tively untutored mind grasp abstract notions and separate 
what is material to the point under discussion from that 
which does not affect it at all, will dispute the necessity 
of teaching geometry on the purely deductive method 
The learner must have the fewest possible new notions 
to grasp; these notions must be as simple as possible ; 
he must be led from a very few almost self-evident 
axioms and postulates to build up his geometry for 
himself. He must clearly understand that every pro- 
position depends upon those which have preceded 
it, and that no proof can be accepted unless 
it is based on the first postulates and axioms, or on 
other proofs which he has already mastered. General or 
philosophical views of mathematical quantities, of positive 
and negative senses, of series, or of the dimensions of 
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space, should clearly, as experience proves, be postponed 


until the mind has become sufficiently trained by the most — 


simple processes of reasoning with straight lines and plain 
figures. And a mass of definitions involving compara- 
tively difficult abstractions and a number of new and 
strange terms should above all be avoided, since they only 
serve to confuse the learner almost before he begins to 


learn, and to produce a jumble of names in his head of 


which the correct application will be more difficult to him 
than the solution of many a problem in Euclid’s later 
books, as it requires deeper and more philosophical 
thought. Professor Henrici fails entirely in placing him- 
self on the standpoint of the learner. As a distin- 
guished mathematician and philosopher and a successful 
lecturer he presupposes in those who will study his primer 
a power of generalisation and a grasp of abstract thought 
which we trust he has always found among the students 
of the senior classes of University College, London. After 
attempting to explain the general notions of shape, size, 
position, and motion, he defines geometry as the science 
which treats of the properties of space, works down from 
a solid to a surface, and comes to that with which most 
teachers have begun—the definition of a point. It may 
be difficult for a boy to understand Euclid’s brief defini- 
tion of “that which hath no parts and no magnitude,” but 
Professor Henrici’s long explanation, which contains, 
among others, the statement that the point he describes 
“ does not exist in the material world,” will scarcely be 
more intelligible to the average learner. Having, however, 
mastered these first pages, we hoped to find a few elemen- 
tary propositions on straight lines and angles. We were 
disappointed. Our author thus early discusses the 
positive or negative sense of motion, and in order to 
make himself understood, at once hazards the assertion 
that a point in a curve has two sides. It is almost 
unnecessary to state that Professor Henrici is, from the 
philosophical point of view, absolutely correct in this 
statement. But from the standpoint of plane geometry 
he is surely quite wrong. A point having no dimensions 
can have no sides. You can move from it in different 
directions ; but the notion of side so distinctly implies 
bounding surfaces, and that of surfaces, solids, that the 
inappropriateness of this remark, which he afterwards 
extends to lines and surfaces, can hardly be questioned. 
The learned Professor then proceeds to explain the path 
of a moving curve, and to define a curve as a one-way 
spread, a modern mathematical slang expression which, 
as our author admits, introduces a double nomenclature. 
On the very threshold of his studies, therefore, the 
student is not only expected to grasp a mass of extremely 
difficult abstractions, but is burdened with two different 
modes of expressing these abstractions: dimensions, or 
spreads of one or more ways. With a definition of 
congruence, and three axioms, of which the first is: 
“Space is of three dimensions,” while the third requires 
some consideration for even an advanced pupil to under- 
stand, the first chapter closes. The second is supposed 
to treat of planes and lines, and we hoped at last to 
recognise some old friends; but we appear to be still 
very far from having acquired the amount of information 
necessary to solve the ons, for we are told about pencils 
of lines, intersections of planes, and axial pencils. These 
notions can be of no real use to the student until he has 
advanced very far in his studies; yet they are simpler 
than the “ digression on logic” which follows, and which 
will surely thoroughly disgust the learner whose patience 
has carried him so far. 

We do not propose to follow Professor Henrici through 
the whole of his volume. We have shown what he 
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expects the student to understand ; we will now briefly 
point out where, we think, he gives insufficient informa- 
tion. Although he of course discards Euclid entirely, 
yet towards the very end of his book he can find no 
better proofs of certain properties of lines and 
circles than “sliding the circle along itself when 
turning about its centre,” or, mutatis mutandts, 
“sliding the arc CD, together with the radii SC 
and SD, along the circle till C coincides with A,” 
&c. And in the nature of things it is impossible for 
our author to adduce the simple geometrical proofs 
hitherto used for a number of the propositions in his 
twelfth chapter, since he has not previously given the 
propositions on which they depend. He takes the 
student ad initio. not only far beyond Euclid, but into a 
region of idea which is generally only reached when 
trigonometry, elementary conic sections, and algebra, 
at least asfar as the binomial theorem inclusively, have 
been thoroughly mastered; but although the student 
may know’ that “through a given point P ‘one line 
can be drawn which has no distance from another 
given point S” (p. 150), he has absolutely not learnt 
that in a right-angled triangle the squaré on the hypo- 
thenuse is equal to the squares on the other two sides, 
and if he were asked to prove the proposition, not as 
Euclid’s, but simply as a problem, the knowledge he 
might have acquired with difficulty from. Professor 
Henrici’s book after at least six months’ hard study 
‘would not enable him to do it. 

The great fault of the work, which makes it useless 
‘as a primer, is, in fact, its gratuitous difficulty. We 
deliberately say gratuitous, because Professor Henrici is 
not working on new lines. Even if he entirely neglected 
the much despised Euclid, he has had the French 
‘and German elementary geometrical class-books to 
draw from. _ Two of these, which are now before us, 
-afford simple and easily intelligible methods of acquiring 
all the theorems necessary in plane geometry. In one 
of them symbols are used; in the other they are em- 
ployed merely as abbreviations ; but in neither are three 
dimensions, or paths of curves or lines, still less pencils, 
treated of at all. In both these works the point is the 
beginning, whence all geometry is gradually evolved with- 
out a superfluous definition or a single unnecessary expla- 
nation. Professor Henrici works from the greater to the 
less, and expects his pupils to understand infinity, and 
space, and negative quantities before they yet know that 
two parallel lines will never meet. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that if this work is not designed to teach learners, 
but as an interesting synopsis of geometry to those who 
have already advanced a long way in their study of 
mathematics, it must not be criticised from the same 
point of view. Even then we should call it an interesting 
and curious volume, but no more; and we should not 
cease to wonder at the intelligence of the Gower Street 
students, who are expected to understand, with the assist- 
ance of Professor Henrici’s prose, principles which are 
usually only mastered after a steady course of Differential 
and Integral calculus. 


A BROKEN FAITH.* 


HE name of Iza Duffus Hardy has during the last 
few years become pleasingly familiar to us as that 
of a novelist who has not only succeeded in publishing a 
good number of works, but.a good number that are well 
worth reading. Had the reputation, however, of the 
lady novelist rested on no other merits, there is sufficient 
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amusement to be gained in reading “A Broken Faith” 

to entitle her to a high place in the ranks of our modern 
fiction writers. There may not be much originality of 
style nor yet of conception in her works, there may be an 
unpleasant suggestiveness of an attempt to follow somewhat 
closely in the footsteps of Miss Rhoda Broughton or of 
Ouida. But yet there is much more to be pleased with in 
‘* A Broken Faith” than there is to find fault with, much 
less to seriously condemn. The plot of the story is 
not over strong. There is a young lady, Athelwyn 
Hastings by name, an angel in purity, who falls in love 
with and is beloved by a certain Bohemian artist, 
Harold Parkhurst. And grieved though we are to say it, 
we must needs confess that between the Harold Park- 
hurst of Iza Duffus Hardy and the Mr. Rochester of 
Charlotte Bronté’s “ Jane Eyre” there are only too many 
points of resemblance. Harold Parkhurst, like Mr. 
Rochester, is tawny, abrupt, and brutal. He loves 
passionately, but his morality has not always been 
of the purest. In the end of the story, strange 
coincidence, the artist loses his sight even as did the 
popular hero of Charlotte Bronté, and in the self-same 
fashion is he comforted and consoled by the tender, all- 
charitable love of a charming heroine, who is ready to 
overlook all his weaknesses, whether great or little. As 
to the suggested imitation of Ouida, to prove its 
existence we cannot do better than quote a few lines 
descriptive of the character of the wild artist hero—“ An 
artist who was half a poet at heart, and to whom his art 
was more than love, who played at love, and flung love 
aside as an outworn plaything, and lived his real life only 
for and in his art.” By way also of a real Ouida-like 
contrast we have the heroine—“ An only daughter, a 
petted darling, who never had a crumple in her bed of 
rose-leaves, who had never shed a tear save when some 
April shower flecked with a passing cloud her sunny 
sky, whom love had never touched, to whom 
sorrow was a mere name, and pain a far-off pos- 
sibility, her history a blank, her heart a fair white page, 
ready for the masterhand to write his name.” And so 
utterly opposite in every sentiment and every sympathy 
these two meet, not “in a crowd,” as the song says, but 
“at a little country railway station, scarcely more than a 
shed.” Then, like a true Una of purity, Athelwyn con- 
quers the lion of wild passion and ill-regulated love and 
impulse. Harold Parkhurst confesses his love, and does 
so (credit be to the novelist) in very pretty language indeed. 
He pleads his cause (as many others have done before 
him) au clair de la lune, having strayed away with his 
love from the charms of the ball-room, and seated himself 
beside her on a garden seat, until, to gain an idea of the 
authoress’s peculiar powers of description, “ the veil of 
night had melted all away, and left the sky one vault of 
purest sapphire. A pale primrose ripple of light was 
merging up in the East, and breaking over the long 
sweeping line of meadow land.” 

But the course of true love does not run any 
smoother with these young people than with the 
majority. of folks. Harold Parkhurst sails for India ; 
but is to return in a year or so. In the interim, 
however, a certain Paul Severne, a relation of Athelwyn, 
blessed with many original notions of philanthropy, one 
night comes across a poor girl, who is about to follow the 
example of the unfortunate of the “ Bridge of Sighs.” He 
checks her wicked intent; to use his own language, he 
“stands” her a cup of coffee, takes her to his own humble 
home, and converts her to the truest principles of healthy 
morality. Further still, as he is a philanthropist but little 
troubled by the conventionalities of an artificial society, 
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he falls in love with the penitent and purified Cressida 
and ends by engaging to marry her like a lay Julian Gray. 

And ‘now comes the grand dénouement on which the 
best part of the interest of the novel rests. At the very 
time when Harold Parkhurst is expected back from India, 
Paul Severne has taken his New Magdalen, Cressida, to the 
home of the purest of the pure, Athelwyn, who, in all 
charity, has agreed to welcome to the social fold the 
lamb who at one time strayed from the paths of pro- 
priety and virtue. In fact, Athelwyn actually makes a 
pet of the once wicked Cressida ; yet, alas! what is the 
sorry reward for all her sisterly charity and kindness? 
Harold Parkhurst appears and recognises Cressida as one 
of his former victims, ‘They both keep the guilty secret 
of their former life; but the wild and wicked Harold, 
having been disappointed in some pecuniary expectations, 
breaks off his engagement with Athelwyn, and, shocking 
to relate, elopes with Cressida, Then, to use the 
vernacular of the day, Athelwyn comes out strong 
indeed. She certainly forgives Harold Parkhurst, but 
only on the condition that he will marry his victim. But 
Cressida, struck with horror at her wicked conduct 
towards the lily Athelwyn, flies away from the artist, and 
thus prevents him from complying with the chaste wishes 
of her whom hehas so cruellywronged. After this, of course, 
comes the usual lapse of years and wide, wide separations. 
Paul Severne sails for Australia, Cressida dies, and Harold 
Parkhurst and Athelwyn live with lives apart, although they 
may meet occasionally in the world. But there must be 
an end to all things, even to such novels as “ A Broken 
Faith,” although the ending may be somewhat strange. 
A mysterious female, evidently one of his old victims, makes 
her appearance in the wicked artist’s studio, and adopts 
the pleasing method of avenging her wrongs by throwing 
a bottle full of oil of vitriol in his face. He becomes 
blinder even than Mr. Rochester ; but, as we have said 
before, the true-hearted Athelwyn takes pity on him and 
marries him, and so no doubt the end of his life is far 
better than the beginning. 

However, if we have chosen to write of “A Broken 
Faith” in a somewhat jocular style, we have not the least 
wish to underrate its real merits. Its claims to excellence 
are no doubt marred by many striking inconsistencies ; 
its moral and its morality are far from being wholly satis- 
factory ; it is disfigured by many faults of shaky com- 
position and misapplied quotation. Yet, despite these 
defects, there must indeed be many excellencies, or the 
interest of the story could never be so strongly kept up, 
as it undoubtedly is kept up, from beginning to end. 


MR. MORICE’S “ PINDAR.”* 


HE little work on Pindar before us belongs to a 
series of * Ancient Classics for English Readers” 

which has already won, as it deserved, a place of honour 
in modern literature. The present addition to that 
remarkably excellent series falls much short in 
quality of its predecessors of the highest rank. Mr. 
Morice’s sins of omission and commission are as 
numerous as they are grave, and almost every page of the 
extraordinary volume before us is an evidence that he has 
either done what he ought not to have done, or left un- 
done what he ought to have done. Had Mr. Morice 
relied a little less on himself, and consulted a little more 
such authorities as Dessin, Donaldson, and, above all, 
Paley, the best and most recent of all, he would have 
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escaped many errors. This we regret the more, because : 
Mr. Morice evidently cherishes a heartfelt admiration and 
a considerable degree of appreciation for a poet whomhe 
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has only succeeded in enveloping in a haze, representing, 


as he has done, rather the density of his own vision of 
Pindar than Pindar himself. Mr. Morice’s crotchets and 


crazes do more than mar the details of his work; they 


interfere with its whole system, and become its prevailing 


principle. He treats the Odes of Pindar neither in their 
chronological order, nor according to their traditional 
order, which is based upon their natural division into 
Olympians, Pythians, Nemeans, and Isthmians. The 
latter arrangement has been adopted by all editors and 
translators since the time of Aristophanes (the critic), 
with one single exception, that of Leopold Schmidt 
(Bonn), and for the first time it is set aside by this 
writer, who is verily a law to himself in his classification 
of the Pindaric Odes, according to what he calls the 
principle of “the legendary matter,” which, he thinks, 
will enable us “to follow in some measure the 
working of the poet’s mind, as he endeavours to connect 
the nominal occasion of each ode with the mythological 
world from which in each case he draws his loftiest 
inspiration.” This is misleading in the extreme. 
Pindar’s aim, his professed and supreme aim, was not to 
celebrate the Gods, or unveil “the mythological world” 
to the adoring eyes and hearts of his readers, but simply 
and solely to celebrate in song men and cities, the men 
who had won the guerdon of glory in the great Hellenic 
games, and the cities which had the glory of giving such 
men birth and breeding. The “legendary matter” was 
moulded in a shape subordinate and subservient to this, 
the supreme purpose of the poet ; but this “ matter” was 
anything but the supreme purpose itself, as our author 
assumes in his most unaccountable craze. But let us 
listen to Pindar’s own account of his inspiration, and his 
avowed purpose “in the vision and the faculty divine”:— 


“* Such service divine at the poet’s hand 
The conqueror’s crowned locks demand ; 
Lyre and flute and shapely lays 
Must join Ainesidanus son to praise 
With honour meet. And Pisa bids me sing 
Whence immortal lays for mortal spring, 
When, on the rites ordained of Heracles 
The A£tolian arbiter with sentence fair 
Garlands with olive gray the victors hair.” . 


—Oly. iii. 6. 
Here we may note, for the information of the non- 
classical reader, that Pisa is virtually used by the poet 
as another name for Olympia, the scene of the Olympic 
games, and we must emphatically add, too, that when 
Pindar praises an island or city, his “inspiration ” is not 
drawn from the “‘ mythological world,” but from the victors 
born and bred in it, as he thus sings of A‘gina :— 
“* Oft have the heroes she has borne 
The crown of sportive contests worn, 
Oft in rapid race won fame.” 

The use that Pindar made of mythology was simply to 
embellish his poetry, to set the portraits of his heroes ina 
frame of gold, or rather to encircle the heads of his 
victors with a golden glory reflected from the mytho- 
logical legends of the illustrious families, which traced, 
in many cases, their descent to the Gods or Demi-gods. 
Though Pindar was neither superstitious nor credulous, 
and proved the courage of his own religious convic- 
tions by criticising Greek mythology, like Plato and 
Xenophon, and scorned to believe in the deity of a 
glutton, we are free to admit that a deep undercurrént of 
religious sentiment and dévotional feeling runs througli- 
out the the whole of the work. This is the ground-swell 
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of the Pindaric stream of poetry, but it is not the tide 
which carries him on his voyage, for which it has been 
mistaken by our author. 

The specimens of Pindaric lyrical inspiration here 
given to the English reader are, to speak in the mildest 
mood, not by any means worthy of the great original. 
They come chiefly from the pen of Mr. Morice, and 
partly from a translation by his schoolmaster, the present 
Bishop of Salisbury, formerly Head-Master of Winchester. 
We quote the following sample :— 

“Golden lyre, that Phoebus shares with the Muses violet- 


crowned, 
Thee, when opes the joyous revel, our frolic feet obey, 
And minstrels wait upon the sound, 
While thy chords ring out their preludes, and guide the 
dancers’ way. 
Thou quenchest the bolted lightning’s heat, 
And the eagle of Zeus on the sceptre sleeps, and closes his 
pinions fleet. 


ANTISTROPHE. 
King of birds! His hooked head hath a darkling cloud 
o’ercast, 
Sealing soft his eyes. In slumber his rippling back he 
heaves, 


By thy sweet music fettered fast. 
Ruthless Ares self the muster of bristling lances leaves, 
And gladdens awhile his soul with rest. 
For the shafts of the Muses and Leta’s son can melt an 
immortal’s breast.” 

In the metrical form of the version we miss altogether 
the splendour and the speed of the grand original, while 
some of the most characteristic touches in the word-paint- 
ing of the Pindaric Muse are either diluted by paraphrase 
or altogether omitted, as when we find “joyous” for 
“‘ glorious,” and the significant epithet, “ bathu-kolpos ” 
(deep-bosomed), here applied to the Muses, altogether 
unrepresented by the translator, who seems not to see, or, 
if he sees, not to.appreciate‘its force. It,may be of interest 
to note, though the editor does not tell us, that Gray, in 
his “ Progress of Poesy,” is evidently indebted to this 
passage of Pindar for the fine lines— 


“ Perching on the sceptred hand 

Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feathered king 

With ruffled plumes, and flagging wing, 

Quenched in dark clouds of slumber lie 

The terror of his beak, the lightning of his eye.” 
In some of his metrical versions of the Odes of Pindar, 
Mr. Morice adopts a style of rhyme which reminds us 
much of the Psalm version of Tate and Brady, as when 
he says in the strain— 


“ Here by the glens of glorious Pisa he __ 
Crowns his young locks with plumes of victory.” 


THE FIRST QUARTERLIES OF 1879. 
II. 

T is seldom that the Church Quarterly Review can be 
described as possessing any special attraction, 
except for readers who are not only Churchmen, but 
studious and more or less scholarly Churchmen. For 
learning and research the new number comes at least 
up to the average. Perhaps the most interesting of its 
contents is the exhaustive and_well reasoned essay on the 
authorship of the ‘‘Eikon Basilike ”—a question which 
has excited as much discussion, and for a time seemed to 
defy solution, as completely as the later problem of the 
authorship of the “ Letters of Junius.” ‘Those who have 
had the advantage of examining Dr. Wordsworth’s admi- 
rable researches on the topic may probably have already 
formed their final decision as to the issue—Was the 
“Eikon” the work of Charles I. or of Dr. Gauden, 
Bishop of Worcester? But readers unacquainted with the 
first-named writer’s publication would do well to study 
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the argument as set forth by the writer in the Church 
Quarterly. The phases of the discussion from Charles I.’s 
time to our own are very curious—first, the Anti-Royalists’ 
utter rejection of the idea that so good a book could have 
been written by so bad a character as “ Charles Stuart”; 
secondly, the Anti-Royalists’-argument that the said 
good book had no doubt been written by the said “Charles 
Stuart,” because he was the greatest hypocrite living ; 
thirdly, Dr. Gauden’s claim to the glory of having been 
the real composer of a work which the Royal Martyr 
fathered ; fourthly, the proof that the “ Eikon” had been 
found among the King’s baggage on the field of Naseby— 
that is, two years before the date assigned to the “‘ Eikon” 
by the Bishop himself. It is certainly a curious fact— 
and one which tells against Dr. Gauden’s claims—that in 
her own written narrative Mrs, Gauden never even alludes 
to the share which, according to her husband’s account, 
she had had in the preparation of the work. “The 
Christian Position and that of its Opponents,” “Is the 
Church of England Protestant ?” “ Homer Illustrated by 
Recent Discovery,” and “The Culture of Church Music,” 
are also deserving of commendation. One remark on the 
“Retrospect of 1878.” The writer of the notice admits 
that the secret character of the proceedings at the Lambeth 
Conference was a little mistake. It was a huge, silly 
mistake. £x hypothesi the questions discussed were of 
the utmost importance to the eternal welfare of Society. 
Why, then, not have let the world know what its spiritual 
guides were about? ‘The Birmingham caucus may be an 
unpleasant phenomenon ; but an ecclesiastical caucus of 
the Lambeth species is an utter absurdity. 

The January number of the Zdinburgh Review is one 
of unusual interest. Its last article, ‘The Government 
and the Opposition,” is as successful in its way as any that 
have appeared for a long time in the great Whig periodi- 
cal. The article, however, contains nothing that can be 
called new—its great merit being its clear, concise, rapid, 
and compact presentation of the respective claims of the 
Government and their opponents upon the suffrages of 
the nation at the election which now cannot be far off. 
The hollowness and trumpery character of our recent 
achievements on the field of Europeon diplomacy are 
vigorously exposed. ‘The sham would be endurable—or, 
rather, speedily forgotten—had it cost us nothing ; but an 
expensive sham is a folly for which its authors will pro- 
bably have to pay with loss of office. ‘The reviewer seems 
to anticipate the triumph, at the approaching struggle, of 
Moderate Liberalism, in regard to which the following 
may be quoted :—‘“ The unpopularity of the Whigs is 
mainly owing to the reserve which they have habitually 
maintained in their intercourse with the people, and to 
their steady preference of principles to expediency. It 
has been a fashion with shallow Liberals ever since the 
Reform Act to sneer at the Whigs as an obsolete Party. 
The Whigs, indeed, have never adopted the modern 
doctrine that legislation is to be dictated by public 
opinion ; and in pursuing their even and consistent course 
for forty memorable years, they have often had occasion 
to check the folly and extravagance of popular demands. 
It is not the Whigs who are effete, but that extreme 
school of politicians who still call for radical changes in 
the Constitution of the country.” The same paper con- 
tains a sharp denunciation of the “Caucus” system. 
There is an appreciative notice of Mr. Walpole’s “ History 
of England.” We have only space for the titles of some 
of the remaining contributions—‘ The True Tale of the 
Cenci,” “Memoirs of Mrs. Jameson,” “Campanella and 
Modern Italian Thought,” and “The Discoveries of 


Olympia.” 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 

A new edition of Charles Waterton’s “ Wanderings in 
South America,” edited by the Rev. J. G. Wood, has recently 
been published by Messrs. Macmillan. It is a handsome 
volume, illustrated with one hundred woodcuts, on the flora 
and fauna of Guiana and the Antilles, and besides the three 
parts—Waterton as Wanderer, Waterton at Home, and the 
Wanderings as he wrote them—contains Mr. Wood's ex- 
planatory index and a chapter on the system of taxidermy. 
Apart from its scientific importance, the book is interesting 
in the details it furnishes as to the life of a truly remarkable 
man. Waterton was no ordinary tourist ; indeed, he began 
his explorations before wanderings in tropical climes through 
pathless forests became the fashion. Waterton was inspired 
with a holy love for Nature. He loved animals, he venerated 
trees ; and yet such was his humour that he would play the 
oddest tricks on both. In early life he accustomed himself 
to hard faré ; he rarely ate meat, he never touched fermented 
liquor; and, when at home at Walton Hall, he slept in a 
blanket on bare boards, with an oaken block for a pillow. 
The indifferent food and the uncomfortable lodgings pro- 
curable in Guiana were accordingly matters of small moment 
to a man accustomed to constant privations. He lived and 
thrived where less hardy travellers would have languished 
and died. The wanderings described in this volume took 
place in 1812, 1816, 1820, and 1824. 

Life of the Duke of Wellington, by Rosamond Waite. 
(Rivingtons.)—This is one of a series of biographies for the 
use of beginners, which is being published under the editor- 
ship of the Rev. M. Creighton. There is, of course, nothing 
new to be said about the Duke of Wellington; but the 
authoress. of this little work has narrated the leading 
incidents of his career with much skill and judgment. Her 
style is clear and unaffected, and her descriptions, if some- 
what colourless, are at least accurate and intelligible. Ina 
popular work, such as this, we expected to meet with a more 
animated account of the Peninsular war, and the interest of 
the biography would be greatly increased by the addition of 
further details concerning the private character and the 
domestic life of England’s greatest General. The account, 
too, of Napoleon and his celebrated achievements is meagre 
in the extreme, and the description of the internal condi- 
tion of India during the time of the Mahratta war does not 
convey a very clear idea of the situation. The book is 
supplied with some excellent maps and a portrait, and will be 
found highly useful for school purposes. We can also 
recommend itto those who may wish to refresh their memories 
upon the subject. 

The Transvaal of To-day ; War, Witchcraft, Sport, and 
Spoils in South Africa, by Alfred Aylward, Commandant 
Transvaal Republic, Captain (late) Lydenberg Volunteer 
Corps. (William Blackwood and Sons.)—Mr. Aylward’s 
volume is more a large political pamphlet than a description 
of the new British colony. Its second title is somewhat a 
misnomer, for the “sport and spoils” described in it are few 
and the witchcraft still less. In reality, apart from the nar- 
rative of the exploits of the Lydenberg Volunteers, which he 
commanded, it is mainly occupied with an elaborate demon- 
stration of the injustice with which the Boers have been 
treated by previous writers, Mr. Anthony Trollope being the 
chief offender, and the gross political immorality whlch the 
British Government committed in so cavalierly annexing the 
Transvaal Republic. But if Mr. Aylward’s facts are facts, then 
we have not only committed a crime, but what among publicists 
is worse—a blunder, in burning our fingers with the affairs of 
the Dutch Africanders. So far from being called upon to 
supress Sococoeni’s rebellion it was crushed before Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone ever set foot in Pretoria, and our weakness 
has brought on a second conflict with that wily Zulu. The 
country is overrated, the people discontented, burdened 
by taxation levied in defiance of the Constitution without the 
vote of the Volksraad, overmanned by expensive officials and 
certain to cost, if not a civil war, at least enormous sums of 
money before it can ever be made even self-supporting. 
These are the heads of the thesis which Mr. Aylward sets 
himself to prove, and we regret to say that he has accom- 
plished his task only too well for the credit of those by whose 
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misrepresentation he declares the Transvaal was annexed 
without the sanction of any properly constituted authority, 
He is particularly severe on the “ Dominion party,” and the — 

“ annexationist clique ”—the official “ Society ” which al = 
surrounds Colonial Governors, and at whose mercy the ~ 
colonists too frequently are. He declares that this“ Dom- 
inion party” always hated the Republic and plotted its ruin, « 
and finally effected this before Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
could hear the truth. When President Burgers’s represen- 
tatives arrived in London it was too late. The Transvaal 

Republic had ceased to exist on the ground that the majority — 

of its citizens desired union with the Cape Colony, while 
actually 6591 out of a possible 8000 electors signed a protest 
against Sir Theophilus Shepstone’s high-handed, if well-mean- 
ing act. Here and there Mr. Aylward displays a bitterness 
against private individuals, but the evident earnestness of his 
appeal for the South African Boers and their country wins 
the sympathy of the reader. He has not painted a pleasant 
picture, but the conscientious politician would, nevertheless, 
do well to study it, for those who do not read contemporary 
history “ will not rule very long.” 
_ Practical Guide to North Wales, by H. J. Jenkinson. 
(Edward Stanford.) Handbook for Travellers in Northamp- 
tonshire and Rutland. (John Murray.)—The purchaser of 
Mr. Jenkinson’s compact multum in parvo will probably 
be convinced after studying it in these stay-at-home months 
that when next holiday season comes round, North Wales 
would form one of the most delightful of playgrounds. If he 
does, we are convinced that, his ramble over, he will have 
found the guide-book in his hands one of the best of its 
numerous family. The hand-book for Northamptonshire — 
and Rutland is one of Murray’s familiar red volumes. Than 
this it would, perhaps, be difficult to give it higher praise. 
All its predecessors have been good, and this is no exception 
to the rule. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By Charles and Mary © 
Lamb. Edited with an introduction by the Rev. Alfred 
Ainger, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—The literature pro- 
vided for the little people of the present day is in almost 
every respect infinitely superior to that enjoyed by their 
small grandfathers and grandmothers; and yet we come 
occasionally on a reprint of some old favourite which holds 
its own successfully against all the new-comers. Such a 
nursery classic is thelittle volume of “ Tales from Shakespeare,” 
which the author of “ Elia” and his sister presented to the 
children of their generation some seventy years ago. For 
teaching 

“ High thought, and noble deed, and courtliness, 
And the desire of fame ” 

at an earlier age than that for which Tennyson prescribes, 
we should be inclined to say that we know “of no more 
subtle master under heaven than”—Shakespeare. Having 
long held the opinion that Lamb’s charmingly-told tales are 
a book without which the best-furnished schoolroom-shelves 
are incomplete, we gladly welcome this new edition, which, 
besides a pleasant introduction by the Rev. Mr. Ainger, has 
wisely preserved the preface to the original edition. The 
binding and printing of the little volume leave nothing to be 
desired, but the paper, perhaps, is not quite up to the same 
standard of excellence. 

Fancy Dresses Described; or, What to Wear at Fancy 
Balls. By Arden Holt. (Queen Office, 346, Strand.)—This 
little book will doubtless prove useful to many who are at a loss 
what they shall wear after receiving an invitation to a fancy 
ball. Compiled with some care, it will suit the require- 
ments of all, whether blondes or brunettes. It is sur- ¢ 
prising that such an authority as Arden Holt should have oe 
admitted the costumes of the “Evening Dress of the 
Future” and the “Windsor Uniform” to be fancy dress; 
and, further, the system of representing peasantry in silks 
and satins, instead of the “stuffs” of their respective 
countries, is strongly to be deprecated. With these excep- 
tions the costumes described are very correct, and the 
remarks anent powder, which appear in the introduction, 
particularly to the point, and well worthy of the notice of those 
who so frequently are abroad in their dates, and appear to 
imagine that “ powder” came in with the Norman Conquest. 
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MEETING was held yesterday afternoon at the Royal 
A Institution, Albemarle Street, to promote a testimonial to 
Professor Clifford. It is unfortunately only too well known 
that Prof. Clifford has been obliged, on account of the state of 
his health, to retire from active work, and to make a stay in 
Madeira. His absence is a general loss to science and pro- 
gress. We feel sure that many persons in all classes of 
society, and of all shades of opinion, will hail the opportunity 
which will be afforded them of testifying their admiration for 
his great scientific and literary attainments. 





Sir CHARLES DILKE is to give a lecture to the members 
of the Chelsea Literary Institution, on Friday, February 7th, 
the title selected being “ Big Gooseberries.” The chair will 
be taken by the Rev. Gerald Blunt, rector of the parish. 


MEssrs. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN have in the press a 
volume by Mr. Francis H. Grundy, entitled, “ Pictures of the 
Past, Memories of Men I have Met, and Sights I have 
Seen.” Born with the birth of railways, articled into the 
school of the Stephensons, the author of this book has 
followed his profession in most parts of England and else- 
where. It will contain an original and characteristic account 
of George Stephenson’s home life, of the early days of the 
railway system and of the railway mania, of the construction 
of railways in Yorkshire, and of the writer’s acquaintance 
with the Bronté family. Mr. Grundy was an intimate friend 
of Patrick Branwell Bronté, and interesting letters from the 
latter will be found in the book, the author of which, in 
relating the facts of his life and death, desires to defend his 
memory from what he considers the too severe criticisms of 
Mrs. Gaskell. The work will also contain personal recollec- 
tions of Leigh Hunt and his family, George Henry Lewes, 
George Parker Bidder, and many other celebrities, and will 
give besides descriptions of very varied experiences in 
Australia. 


“THE Origin and Developmentof the Colour-Sense,” by Mr. 
Grant Allen, will be published next week by Triibner and 
Co. A large part of the work is devoted to an examination 
of Mr. Gladstone’s theory on Homer’s colour-blindness. 


“Two new volumes have been arranged for in Messrs. Mac- 
millan and Co.’s series of “ English Men of Letters,” edited 
by Mr. John Morley—viz., “ Thackeray,” by Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, and “ Adam Smith,” by Mr. Leonard H. Courtney, 
M.P. 





WE understand that Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have in 
preparation an account by General Sir Arthur Cunynghame, 
late Commander-in-Chief and Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Cape Colony, of his experiences and travels in South Africa. 
During his term of office (1874-78) he commanded the 
Diamond Fields Expedition, and also directed the active 
operations in the field against the Gaikas and Galekas until 
relieved by Lord Chelmsford. The book, which will be 
published in the spring, will throw much light upon our posi- 
tion and prospects in the Transvaal, our dealings with the 
Zulus and other South African tribes, and our Colonial and 
Imperial policy as connected with the war just broken out. 





IF proof were needed how great an interest has been 
taken by the British public in Dr. Busch’s book on Prince 
Bismarck, it would be furnished by the fact that the first 
edition of 1000 copies was entirely subscribed for before 
publication by the London trade only. Messrs. Macmillan, 
who publish the work, have in preparation another edition, 
which will be ready by Tuesday next. 





Miss BRADDON’S new novel, “ Vixen,” will appear in three 
volumes almost immediately. Messrs. J. and R. Maxwell 
will publish “On Her Majesty’s Secret Service” early next 
week. 





MESSRS. MARCUS WARD AND Co. intend publishing a 
series of biographies of “men who have made history.” The 
whole is to be entitled “The New Plutarch,” and will be 


edited by the Rev. W. J. Brodribb, M.A., and Mr. Walter 


Besant. The list given comprises—Coligny, Judas Mac- 
cabeeus, Victor Emmanuel, Hannibal, and many others, both 
ancient and modern, If well done, the books should be both 
useful and entertaining. 


ON Tuesday evening next, February 4th, Professor W. H. 
Corfield will lecture on “ Healthy Houses” at the South 
London Working Men’s College, Upper Kennington Lane. 
The chair will be taken at 8.30, and admission will be free. 
Dr. Corfield will illustrate his lecture by specimens and models 
from the Parkes Museum of ar belonging to University 
College, London. 


IT was at the Peiwar Kotal, on the 2nd December last, 
that Capt. J. A. Kelso, of the Royal Artillery, fell, whilst 
gallantly commanding his battery against the enemy, and 
this brave officer has, unfortunately, left behind him a 
widow and four children in straitened circumstances. An 
appeal is therefore now being made on their behalf. It is 
desired to get his two daughters— Marion, aged nine years, 
and Edith, aged six—into the Royal School at Bath for 
Daughters of Officers of the Army. This appeal, in so truly 
deserving a cause, we anticipate, will be liberally responded 
to. The Manager, Delhi and London Bank (Limited), 76, 
King William Street, E.C., will receive votes and subscrip- 
tions for votes. 


THE literary news from Russia this week is as follows :— 
The war correspondent of the MNovoe Vremya, Mr. 
Nemerovitch Dantchenko, has published a novel entitled 
“Groza” or “ Terror,” founded on “facts that occurred in 
Turkey in 1877-78.” The work is rather bulky, covering 
700 pages of print, and is full of the word-painting that is so 
much in vogue nowadays among special correspondents. 
An excellent notion of Russian village life may be obtained 
from the “Selskaya Besaida” (Village Meetings), the first 
volume of which has appeared at Smolensk. A publishing 
house at Moscow states that it has had a remarkable sale for 
a cheap edition of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” which it 
brought out last year for diffusion among the masses. The 
Moscow Cruiser Committee has published a work entitled 
“Sumner and the cruise of the A/abama.” 


THE Novoe Vremya has receive a first warning from the 
Censor. The Russian Etat Major has published a book for 
the soldiers, entitled “The War of the Russians with the 
Bokharans, in 1868, and the Heroic Defence of Samarcand.” 
A new journal has been started at Moscow, entitled the 
Critical Review (Krititchiski Obozrenié) ; it will be devoted 
exclusively to scientific subjects. Much disappointment has 
been occasioned at St. Petersburg by the first number of the 
new monthly review, Rooskaya Retch (Russian Speech), which, 
according to the advertised programme, was to have led the 
van in Liberal progress, but which has turned out to be a 
crude and colourless performance. Professor Gradovsky, of 
the St. Petersburg University, has published a work entitled 
“Socialism in Southern Europe and Russia,” which, how- 
ever, throws very little light on _ the Russian part of the 
subject. 


IT was announced from Berlin a few days ago that Herr 
Robert Franz, the well-known musical critic, had, by a sin- 
gular accident, discovered a lost treasure, being nothing less 
than a chest full of original musical MSS. of Sebastian Bach. 
The news was received with the greatest interest in the 
musical circles both of Germany and of this country, and 
inspired many a paragraph and sub-leader, besides the glow- 
ing article which issued from Peterborough Court on Tuesday 
morning last. Unfortunately, however, for those who have 
written on the subject, Herr Franz—who has been inundated 
with letters from musical publishers, anxious to secure the 
copyright of the newly-found treasures, and with communi- 
cations. from musical performers, private friends, and others— 
now states through the German Press that there is not a word 
of truth in the much-trumpeted discovery. The story was a 
simple canard invented by some hungry German penny-a- 
liner ; and the lost MSS. of the composer of the Passion 
Music still remain to be discovered. 


THE provincial press is beginning to make headway in 
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Russia. Until last year the smaller towns were only supplied 
with the weekly Government Vedemosti, which contained 
scarcely anything else but official intelligence and advertise- 
ments. Now, however, there is a daily at Samara, entitled 
Volga Vestnik, another at Jitomir called the 7itomir Listok, 
and a third at Koursk, with a very long Russian name, 
feaning the “ Koursk local sheet of announcements.” All 
{hése are very well printed, and have no affinity with a daily 
fat failed at Saratoff last autumn, and which was printed 
‘On' coarse brown paper. / 
AN Odessa correspondent informs us that eighty young 
men from Bulgaria arrived there a few days ago for the 
purpose of joining the University. None of them can speak 
a word of Russ, and, in consequence, three months will be 
éiitirely devoted to instruction in that language before other 
subjects are touched. For the most part, they are the sons 
of Bulgarian notables, and, on the expiration of their studies, 
they will receive appointments in the Administration of their 
country. Their expenses are being paid by the Russian 
Government. 


WE hear that a Printers’ Congress is to assemble at St. 
Petersburg early in the spring to discuss various questions 
connected with the craft, and to compare the progress of 
Russia in recent years with that of other countries. Only 
Russian _irters have been invited. 


Next year being the Tercentenary of the Conquest of 
Siberia, the Russian Imperial Geographical Society has 
resolved upon compiling an elaborate illustrated work, giving 
an account of the history and actual condition of the country. 


A NEW actress of considerable talent appeared last 
Saturday morning at the Olympic Theatre, in the “ Love 
Chase.” Her name is Mrs. Bernard Beere, and she is, it is 
said, a pupil of the distinguished actor, Mr. Hermann Vezin. 
That she has already had considerable practice, possibly 
in the provinces, is shown by her entire freedom from stage 
nervousness and from that gaucherie which comes of 
inexperience. Besides these negative attractions, she has 
some positive ones: a rich powerful voice, an intelligent 
face, a pretty figure, considerable af/omd, and some sense of 
style. Compared with the hoydens of the modern theatre, 
she is of course a paragon ; and when we say that she made 
entertaining even so stupid a play as the “ Love Chase,” with 
its conventional humour and its insufferable double plot, 
we are really giving her very high praise. Her dresses were 
detestable, however, and almost over-clouded her great 
personal attractions. Some of her movements, too, would 
have irritated a professor of deportment. But taken 
altogether, her performance was excellent of its kind, and 
convinced most of the critics present that she has in her the 
making of a first-class actress. 





M. GUIRAUD’s comic opera, “ Piccolino,” libretto by 
Victorien Sardou and Mr. Sydney Samuel, was performed 
for the first time at Her Majesty’s on Wednesday night. 
The house was intensely cold and draughty, so the audience 
could hardly be expected to show a very warm appreciation 
of the opera. We propose considering it at greater length 
on a future occasion ; for the present we must confine our- 
selves to the remark that the libretto appears very much 
better than the music. 


THOSE two talented authors, Messrs. Henley and R. L. 
Stevenson, have taken advantage of the remarkable popu- 
larity obtained by the convict Peace to write a play on 
“Deacon Brodie ; the Deacon by Day and Housebreaker 
by Night.” The elevating study of so noble a life will 
certainly prove very attractive to playgoers from both sides 
of the Thames, and Mr. Irving will, we understand, with- 
draw “ Hamlet” in its favour. 


A CONGRESS of the “ balneological section ” of the German 
Medical Society took place last week at Berlin. After the 
business had been despatched, the doctors sat down to a 
little dinner. The following is the exact bill of fare, which 
was written in the form of a “Recipe,” and attached to the 
neck of small pasteboard bottles. Each guest found one of 
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these on the right hand side of his plate. The joke appears 
rather ghastly. a 
BR I. Aqua fervida cum succo et sanguine sed sine ira et 
studio bovis bicornis pesti ista asiatica non 
afflicti. rt? : i A 
II. Piscis quem iam Tacitus summum Germanorum 
delicium fuisse narrat modo hollandico prapa- 
ratus laxans. 
III. Fructus leguminosi virides et radices in 
sem le ea in dulci coitu cum costis 
i ovilli. 
IV. Aves Gallorum quas fructus cocti suavesque herbae 
sequuntur. , 
V. Globus ex armamentaris principis Pickler Mus- 
kauwitensis. . 
VI. Tabula rasa multo gaudeas vino dulci. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Allridge, Lizzie —The World She Woke in. 3 vols. Smith, Elder and Co. 
Bain, <iaete. LL D.— Education as a Science. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
Blount, L. P., B.A., edited by.—Le Barbier de Séville. Macmillan and Co. 
Black, William.—Go‘d:mith. Englishmen of Letters Series. Macmillan 


d Co. a 
Buisscn, E. 8. de Carteret, M.A—Our Schools ard Colleges. Simpkin, Marshall, 


and Co. 

Burton, Richard F.—The Land of Midian. Revisited. With Maps and Itus- 
trations 2 vols, C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Butcher, S H., M.A., and A. Lang, M.A.—The Odyssey of Homer done into 
English Prose. Macmillan and Co. a“ : 

Carr, Henry, M.I C.E.—Our Domestic Poisons. William Ridgway. 

Carr, J. Comyns.—Essays cn Art. Smith, Elder, and Co 

Chatelain, the late Madame Clara de.—The Dalecarlian Conjuror’s Day Book, 
Fdited by the Chevalier de Chatelain. B. M. eee 

Corr, Rev. Thomas J., M.A—The Dream of Melzar, and other Allegories. 
Ma: cus Ward and Co. : - 

Crauford, Rev. Alexander H., M.A.—Seeking for Light. Sermons. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. sts 4 ‘ 

Fowle, Rev. T. W., M.A.—The Divine Legation of Christ. C, Kegan Paul 


and Co. 

Hildyard, Rev. James, B.D.—The Ingoldsby Letters. 2 vols. 4th Edition 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

Hope, Mark.—The Prodigal Daughter. 3 vols. Chapman and Hall, 

Howe, W. F.—Classified Dictionary to the Metropolitan Charities for 1879. 
Longmans, Green, and Co, id 

Johnson, James, and J. Henry Johnson,—The Patentee’s Manual. 4th Edition. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. g : 

Lamb, Charles.—Essays of Elia and Eliana. With a Memoir by Barsy 
Cornwall. 2 vols. George Bell and Sons. 

McCarthy, Justin.—A History of Our Own Times. In4 vols. Vols. I. and II. 
end Edition. Chatto and Windus. 

Malleson, Rev. F. A, M.A, edited by.—Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of 
Religion in the Scul. Ward, Lock, and Co. 

Manuals of the Science and Art of Teaching. First Series, No. I, IV. Second 
Series, No. 1., II., III. Natural Science Depository. : 

eae appt M.A, edited by.— The Merchant of Venice. W. and R. 
Cham 


Morgan, Sydney.—Hilda Waldemere. 3 vols. Chapm.n and Hall. 

Mosely, i. N., M.A., F.R.S.—Notes of a Naturalist on the Challenger. 
Macmillan and Co. 2 : 

Rambeau, Alfred.—History of Russia from the Earliest Times to 1877. Trams- 
lated by Leonora B. Lang. 2 vols. I lustrated. Sampson Low and Co. 

Ross, R. S.—The Monk of St. Gall. Triibner and Co. 

Scott, Sir Walter.—The Talisman. Illustrated. Marcus Ward and Co. 

Scott, Sr Walter.—The Fair Maid of Perth. Illustrated. Marcus Ward 


and Co. 
Sims, George R.—The Social Kaleidoscope. sth thousand. E, J. Francis 


and Co. 
Tales from Blackwood. NewSeries. No. X. 


[_YCEUM.—HaMLET, EVERY EVENING, 7.30. 
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[ YCEUM.—HAMLET, EVERY EVENING, 7.30. 
‘ Box-office open 10 to 5. Carriages at rr. 
HILHARMONIC SOCIETY. — Conductor, 
Mr. W. G. CUSINS.—FIRST CONCERT, THURSDAY, February 6, 
8 o’clock, St. James’s Hall.— Madame Arabella Godcard and Madame Patey. 
Beethoven's Symphony in B flat, Bach's Suite for Orchestra; Overtures, 
Mendelssohn and Cherubini. Stalls; Half-a-guinea ; reserved balcony, 7s. 64.7; 
tickets, 5s. and 2s. 6d.; admission 1s. Subscription for Eight Concerts, 
&t 118. 6d., £2 28 , and £3 3s. 


SPIERS AND POND’S 


GAIETY RESTAURANT, 


STRAND. 


TABLE D'HOTE (for Ladies and | GRILL ROOM, for Luncheons, 
Gentlemen) from 5.30 till 8 o’clock, | Dinners, and Suppers from Noon 


3s. 6d. 

BUFFET (open from ro a.m. till 
midnight) for light Refreshments. 
LuncHEens served from 12 till 3 
o'clock. 

The BUFFET is reserved for Gentle- 


men only after 8 p.m. 


tlemen). 


SMOKING ROOM combines ele- 
ganze with comfort and efficie.t 
ventilation. 








SPIERS & POND 


(ECE IN THE STRAND. — TWO goolt 


_ ROOMS in the best part of the Strand to be LET. Admurably sinuased 
for Editorial Offices, and Arrangements could be made for Publishing a Weekly 
or Monthly Paper. Address X.Y.Z., care of Messrs. Ranken & Co, Diu y 
House, Drury Court, Strand. 


—$_—______. 


RGYLL ROOMS (late Casino), 7 and 8, Great 
Windmill Street, Piccadilly, IS NOW OPE N, free, to the public, asa 
Grand Café and Estaminet. Billiard Saloon. Smoking and Keading Rows. 


English and Foreign Papers taken in.—M tor, 
ROR. Bion in—Manager, R. Paatti, Proper 
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UPON CO-OPERATIVE PRINCIPLES. 


THE MUTUAL DRESS SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 


Registered under the Companies Acts, 1862-67, whereby the Liability of the 
Shareholders is Limited to the Amount of their respective Shares. 


SHARE CAPITAL £100,000, divided into 20,000 £5 Shares. 


Issue of 5000 £5 Shares, each Share carrying, by way of bonus, one Transferable Coupon-Voucher for goods 
of the retail value of £5, or at the option of the applicants, one £5 Debenture Bond to bearer. £2 
per Share payable upon application, and the remaining £3 upon allotment. 


The bonus coupon-vouchers will be received as cash on presentation, the difference between the cost of the 
goods and the amount paid for shares contributing towards the working capital. 


The bonus debenture bonds will bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly, and 
be redeemable by annual drawings at par, as explained in the Prospectus. 


The whole of the shares will rank equally for dividend up to 6 per cent. per annum, and afterwards in pro- 


portion to amount of purchases effected by each shareholder with the Association. 
Where no allotment is made the deposit money will be returned in full. 


BANKERS—Sir SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., and Co,, 1, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
SECRETARY—FREDERIC HILL, Esq. 
Offices and West-End Establishment—326, Regent Street, London. 
Brighton Offices—8, Middle Street. 


HE Primary object of this Association is to SELL to its shareholders every description of LADIES’ and 
GENTLEMEN’S DRESS, strictly on the principle of Co-operative Societies, namely, for cash only, at 


a very moderate increase on the actual cost, 


To instance the benefits the Association will confer upon 


individual customers, it is estimated that shareholders will save as much as 30 per cent. on many of their 
purchases. Prospectuses, forms of application for the shares now offered for subscription, and all further 
particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, at the offices of the Association. 





HE MUTUAL DRESS SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 
(Limited). The Court Circudar :—‘* The Mutual Dress Sup- 
ply Association has secured most commodious premises at No 326, 
egent Street, close to the Langham Hotel, a house lately occupied 
by Dion Boucicault, Esq., certainly a most eligible situation, which 
is in the centre, as it were, of the fashionable world, and most 
convenient to ladies shopping. Moreover, the ‘premises are very 
spacious, and beautifully fitted up; in fact, the Association has 
been very fortunate in securing them, We learn further from the 
prospectus that duly-qualified managers have been appointed. Thus, 
the ladies’ dress department will be under the management of Mr. 
E. T. Tickner, late manager of the costume department of the 
Ladies’ Dress Association (Limited), Jermyn Street, and formerly 
with Messrs. Jay and Company, Regent Street. The services of 
Mr. 'E. Errington, for many years with Messrs Bowring and 
Arundel, and Messrs. E. and H. Hummel, of Old Bond Street, 
have been secured as manager of the gentlemen’s outfitting depart- 
ment. The two departments, although in the same building, will 
be entirely distinct, with separate entrances. The Association starts 
with every chance of success.” 


-_—- — 


HE MUTUAL DRESS SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 
(Limited). Mayfair :—‘* The tyranny of dressmakers is 
being met by the formation of a Mutual Dress Supply Association, 
the object of which is ‘ to carry on the business of drapers, milliners, 
and dressmakers, and army and uavy and general outfitters, upon 
principles assuring to the shareholders the beneficial advantages of 
mutual co-operation.” Premises have been taken in Regent Street, 
and business managers of high reputation have been engaged, 
Each share of £5 carries by way of bonus a transferable coupon- 
voucher for goods of the retail value of £5, or, at the option of the 
applicant, a £5 debenture bond to bearer. The principle isa 
sound one, and we wish the undertaking every success.” 


HE MUTUAL DRESS SUPPLY ASSOCIA- 
TION (Limited). Zand and Water :—“ The buildings are 
almost opposite the Royal Polytechnic Institution (within a stone’s 
throw of the Langham Hotel), close to the Russell Clab, and in 
Regent Street. There are fwentpstiene rooms, most of them being 
of large dimensions and lofty. The ground floor will be devoted 
entirely to gentlemen’s dress, embracing clothes, hats, boots, and 
hosiery. As this department is under the management of Mr. 
Errington, who has had many years’ experience in the West End, 
there is almost a certainty of success, and the subscribers are sure 
of obtaining a good article at a reasonable price. The first and 
second floors are devoted to the ladies, and there is a separate 
entrance in Regent Street for their especial use. There will be 
costume, mantle, trying-on, reading rooms, lounge, and lavatory. 
**On the next floor above is the children’s department, also 
ladies’ hosiery and boots. Refreshments will be supplied at 
moderate prices, and as the Directors have succeeded in obtaining 
the services of Mr. Tickner, late manager of the costume depart- 
ment of the Ladies’ Dress Association (Limited), Jermyn Street, 
and formerly with Messrs. Jay and Company, there can be no 
doubt that they have one who thoroughly understands his duties, 
and knows where to buy in the best and cheapest markets.” 


HE MUTUAL DRESS SUPPLY ASSOCIA- 


TION (Limited). The United Service Gazette :—‘* The 
aims of this addition to co-operative associations are directed to 
reducing the cost of ladies’ and gentlemen's dress, any speciality in 
the former of which has been hitherto almost a monopoly, as, 
possibly, many an officer knows to his cost. The proposed system 
for working the Association appears to be based upon sound co- 
operative principles, and if they are not departed from success 
cannot but follow. The expense of many a household in articles of 
dress will be materially reduced. Thus the Mutual Dress Associa- 
tion will prove a boon to naval and military officers no less than to 
the public generally.” 





THE MUTUAL DRESS SUPPLY ASSOCIATION. 


HE Directors beg to announce thac the Premises of the Association are being prepared for the reception of 
_ Stock, and that BUSINESS will be COMMENCED on the 17th February next. The advantages of the 
Association are limited exclusively to the Shareholders and their families. Intending Shareholders are invited to 


inspect the Premises, 326, Regent Street, London, W. 
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A CAMBRIDGE WRANGLER PREPARES for 
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RENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

dplonte H pve te % —_ a Private 

Lessons, Families ny Schools can be cnmnand feo Mademoiselle,” 
44, Eastbourne Terrace, Paddington. 


RAWING, PAINTING, AND SKETCHING 


FROM NATURE.—LESSONS by ane LADY ARTIST, 
of aad the Preach Bale aad bac Pacts Exhibition Terms 


moderate. ee Classes at her residence.—‘“‘ Artist,” 11, Brompton Square, 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1803), 1, Old Broad Street, E.C. ; and 16 and 17, Pall Mall, 
+ Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested. £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss sett'ements. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1841. . 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Presinent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esa. 


This Library contains 90,coo Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


various Languages. 5 i 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membersh‘p, 
26. Fifteen umes are allowed to Country and ten to Town Members. 
eading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ECOND-HAND BOOK STORE, 
25, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS and FOWLER’S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 
Gratis and post free. 
Containing Latest Purchases of Rare, EArty Printep, and Curtous Works, 


Liprary Epitions of STANDARD AuTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
and Misca.Lanrous Books. 


B IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. Current Accounts opened with sons rly introduced, and 
Interest allowed on the minimum monthly neces. No charge made for ke«p- 
a Soe. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 1o till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


WINTER HEALTH RESORT. 


BISHOPS TEIGNTON, SOUTH DEVON. 
WELL-SHELTERED RESIDENCE, | south 


aspect, with extensive grounds, pure, dry atmosphere, and beautiful 
scenery. Situate between Dawlish and Torquay, about two miles from the 
Coast. Turkish, electro-chemical, and other baths, under resident medical 
supervision. For terms, testimonials, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 


Proprietor. 


oe HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 




















diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood 


7 CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive organs, 
without which digestion and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impessible. 


+* ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing else 
can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
compared with most other treatments. As a 
family medicine for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 


Child's Pad, 7s 6d.; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Flaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, ro, Argyll St, Regent St., London, W. 
Consu!tations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 





LAZENBY and SON’sS PICKLES, Sauces, and 

« Condiments.—E. LAZENBY and SON, sole Proprietors of the cele- 

brated receipts, and’ manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so 

long and favourably distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that 

every article prepared by them is guaranteed as ent'rely unadulterated.—92, Wig- 

more Street, Cavendish Square (late 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 
18, Trinity Street, London, 5.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers 

of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that ech 

bottle prepared by E. LAZENBY and SON bears the label, used so many 
years, signed “* A/izadeth Lazenby.” 
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ee _ THE AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 


IN THE WORLD. 


They are 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 
SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION. SUPERIOR in FINISH. 
EXACT in PERFORMANCE. ECONOMICAL in PRICE. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD © 
HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF THESE CELE. 


BRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER CASES FROM £2 lis; 
AND IN GOLD CASES, FROM £8 8s. 


PRICE LIST AND PAMPHLETS POST FREE. 


67, REGENT STREET (next to St. 
James's Hall), 


EDWARD WHITE (from Dent's), 


. MANUFACTURER OF 
CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS, 
GOLD CHAINS, LOCKETS, &c, 

Of best quality only, and moderate price. 
PRIZE MEDALS —LONDON, DUBLIN, AND PARIS, 
** For Excellence of Workmanship, Taste, and Skill.” 


20, COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL. 











- —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and 
I O safe per post, One of 


BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES. 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless ation, air-tight, dzmp- 
tight, and dust-tight. 
65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


BEST HAVANA CIGARS 


AT IMPORT. PRICES. ae 
INE OLD FOREIGN PRINCIPES, 15s. per lb.; 


samples, five for 1s. (14 stamps); La Clovieille Reinas, 16s. per 100; Tra- 
buces, ras. and 14s. per 100 (seven for 1s.); Regalias, 22s. per 100 (superior to 
most cigars at two guineas} MHalf-crown Bundles, great value, to clear off 
sampled boxes, by post 2s. 9d. 











BENSON & Co., Importers, 80, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 
Hours eleven to five. 





Fea eie WORK is undoubtedly far more 


exhausting than bodily labour. Great thinkers, and persons 
burdened with cares, have the most need of those sustaining and 
restorative agents’so mercifu'ly supplied in the vegetable world, which, 
wisely used, go far to support the powers of nature. Dr. T. Lauper 
BRUNTON says in the Contemporary Review—“The late Lorp 
Dersy, when translating Homer, was accustomed to eat BRanDIED » 
Cuerrigs;”’? and Dr. ALpert J. Bernays says:—‘‘If I come home 
after any worry I shall never hesitate to set myself right by taking my 
favourite and perfect remedy, five or six Brandied Cherries. In three 
or four minutes I find myself wonderfully soothed and quieted, and I 
have never experienced any ill effects.”” The essence and virtue of the 
Morella Cherry in a concentrated form, combined with the finest 
Cognac, is now to be found in that well-known and delicious Liqueur 
**“GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY,” which, taken 
alone or with water, produces in a greatly increased degree a'l those 
good effects above described. The Liqueur may be procured through 
any Wine Merchant, at all Bars and Restaurants, and of the Manu- 
facturer, THOMAS GRANT, Distiller, Maidstone. 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA-& PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the 
Public, LEA & PERRINS have 7 
adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing av 47 ¥y2t7J 
their signature thus sy, 


Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 
without which nore 1s genuine. 


e Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and 
BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Giants creme, 


Retai', by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The chief Wonder of 


modern times —This incomparable medicine increases the appetite, 
strengthens the stomach, cleanses the liver, corrects billiousness, prevents 
flatulency, purifies the system, invigorates the nerves, and reinstates sovnl 
health. The enormous demand for these Pills throughout the globe astoni»hes 
everybody, and a single trial convinces the most sceptical that no medici ¢ 
equals Holloway’s Pills in its ability to remove all complaints iacidental to the 
human race. They area blessing to the afflicted, and a boon to all that labour 
under internal or external disease. The purification of the blood, remova! of 
all restraint from the secretive organs, and gentle aperative action are the 
prolific sources of the extensive curative range of Ho!loway’s Pills. 




















Fes, 1, 1879. 





SUDDEN MOURNING. 
ESSRS. always provid ith experienced 
M pee Li Set Mg ba og tone binbye Bese 
expense to purchasers, when the emergencies of sudden or 
wih thems Sinesensand Sliiiaere, eadden Eabaddol ot eer Siekaneeue 
to cut from the piece, all marked in oak tc he ume pene os 


London General ourning Warehouse a oy as 


easonable Estimates also given for House 
ilies, 


large or small fam 
¢A YS, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW SYSTEM. 


Parie Exhibition. Christmas. Presents. 


THE PARIS GLOVE COMPARY, 
7, RUE BREY, PARIS. 


Best FRENCH KID GLOVES, at wholesale prices, direct from Paris (post 
free). Compared with the French Kid usually sold in England the superiority 
and price will at once convince the most inexperienced. 


3Prs. 6 Prs. 

: 4 “a @ 

1-Button, Black or coloured 5 6 10 6 
P. G. Co.’s superior quality 6 6 12 6 
P. G.. Cas See ete oa aro a Pe o6 ae == 
2-Button, Black or coloured ‘ + se 6 6 12 6 
P. G. Co.’s superior quality oe ee ee 76 1% 6 
PE Eg ee a ee eee” 86 16 6 
3-Button, Black or coloured ws ks os 9 6 18 6 
4-Button, Black or coloured és 10 6 20 6 
6-Button, Black or coloured “ 26 14 6 


Post-office orders, R. L. Wrights ‘ii ibaa: A a is solicited. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER 


FOR THE 


TOILET AND NURSERY. 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 
SOLD BY.ALL CHEMISTS’ AND PERFUMERS. 
CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 
From the First Analytical Chemists of ‘the day will be forwarded on application 


to 94, UPPER THAMES STREET, Lendon, 
and in future will be issued with every Packet sold by us. 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest 
Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSONS CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


For the Nursery, the Sick-Room, and the 
Family Table. 


. ESTABLISHED 1806. 


LADIES’ 
BELTS, SALMON, ODY, & CoO., 
Inventors and Patentees of the 
I 
ELASTIC | SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS, To his late Majesty William 1V., and to Her Majesty's 


&c., Army and Navy. 
292, STRAND, LONDON, 
N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies, 
Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


RU S:Y. 07 &- 


THIS RICH HEAVY COLOUR MAY NOW BE HAD IN 


Jupson’s DYES. 


It is well adapted for Woollen or Silk Goods. 


A single Sixpenny bottle in a pail of hot water will dye a jacket, a skirt, or a 
table-cloth in five minutes. 


JUDSON’S DYES. 


TWENTY-FOUR COLOURS. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE 


MADE TO ANY 
MEASURE. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of s7 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the B-itish Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explai 
the Galy perfectly Painless system of cdapting ARTIFICIAL, TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royal Le:ters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


London, 1862; Paris, 1867 ; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873 ; 
and New York, 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
: . : ** Jan. 27, 1877. 

** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render m 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtain 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect waat I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name. “3. G. HUTCHINS, 

** By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

“ G. H. Jones, Esq.” ‘ 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


° HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
Gold Medal, now given in 1878."—aris Correspondent ef the Daily 


Telegraph. 
FRY'’S Gia @ GOA eae te ow ee 


Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. 
Sold in qucbens tak Tins. “ 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


He Y's CARACAS COCOA, 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 


** A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 


‘‘No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage has 
ever been manufactured ”—Morning Post. 


GRATEFPUL—COMFORTING. 


BaPr ss 
(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS and CoO., 
HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


An ever-increasing sale of over $0 years. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
‘The Best and Safest Remedy for COUGHS, ASTHMA, PHLEGM, 
and TICKLING in the THROAT. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


Convenient to keep handy in the pocket. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Are universally recommend by the Faculty. 


TgsTimoniaL. (Original may be seen.) 

Dear Sir: Having tried your Cough Lozenges in India, I have much pleasure 
in testifying to their beneficial effects in cases of Incipient Consumption, Asthma, 
and Bronchial affections; so good a medicine ought to be known to be 
appreciated. I have prescribed it largely with the best results. W.B.G. 

Apothecary, H.M. Indian Medical Service. 


Sold in Boxes 18. 1%4., Tins, 2s. 9d., by all Druggists, &c, 








“CLEANLINESS.” 


HIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD, 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and a'l kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished 
Steel, without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in id., 2d., 


and 4d. Blocks and 1s. Boxes. 
Ask for 


W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 
12, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
CAUTION. — There are several Spurious Imitations. 
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13, Great MARLBOROVGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETTS NEW WORKS 


ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. Hepwortn Drxon. 
SECOND EDITION. Vols 1 and 2, demy 8vo, 30s. < 
o . ** * : be ving 
= highly entertaining yop Mr. Diese is or be gonemnenioned on 


THE THEATRE FRANCAIS IN THE REIGN 
OF LOUIS XV. ByA. Bari Cocuraye, M.P, 1 vol., demy 8vo, 15s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1879. 
UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Corrected by the Nobility. 48th Edition, with the Arms beautifully 
Engraved, 31s. 6d., bound, gilt edges. 

“‘ A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the 
aristocracy of the day.” — Post. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


THE LAST OF HER LINE. By the Author of 
“ST. OLAVE’S,” &c. 3 vols. 

** In this charming novel we find a most interesting plot, clever delineations 

character, an interest which never flags, and sentiments clothed in the most 


e.”—Court Journal. 
THE GRAHAMS OF >: INVERMOY. — By 


M. C. Stiriinc, Author of ‘A True Man,” &c. 3 vols. 


LOVE LOYAL. By Mary C. RowsELL, 


** A pleasant story.”"—A thenaeum, 
‘* A well constructed and ably written novel.” — Messenger, 


PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By Georce MAcpDonALD, 
LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘© We recommend ‘ Paul Faber’ warmly as a book of a very high order by 


a man of true genius.” —.Sfectator. 
** A powerful story." —Fohn Bull. 


KELVERDALE. By the Eart. or DesartT. 3 vols. 


**Lord Desart's book is agreeable and amusing.” — Post. 


A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY. By Mrs. Forrester, 
Author of “ Viva,” &c. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 


TRUBNER AND CO.S LIST. 


Nearly Ready. Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, ars, 


LESSING: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
By JAMES SIME, M.A. 

** A capital book.”—Quarterly Review. 2 Be 

**A clearer or more compact piece of biographic criticism has not been 
produced in England for many a day.”’"— Westminster Review. — ; 

“* For English readers in general, a book about Lessing more interesting and 
instructive could scarcely have been produced.” —Fortnightly Review. 

** The full and scholarly work of Mr. Sime.”—Cornhill Magazine. 

‘* A very valuable contribution to the history of the great German dawn and 
second birth.” —Blackwood’s Magazine. 





3 vols. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 4to. pp. xiv-146, map and 35 plates, cloth, £2 ras. 6d., 

ELEMENTS of SOUTH INDIAN PALAEOGRAPHY, 
from the Fourth to the Seventeenth Century, A.p., being an Introduction to 
the Study of South Indian Inscriptions and MSS. By A. C. BURNELL, 
Revised, Enlarged, and Improved Edition. 

Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo, pp. xx-710, xiv-708, cloth, 21s., 

An ACCOUNT of the LIFE and TIMES of FRANOIS 
BACON, Extracted from the Edition of his Occasional Writings by JAMES 
SPEDDING. 

ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. xii-276, cloth, 6s., 

JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. A Memoir. 
WENDELL HOLMES, 

; ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. small 4to, pp. 172, handsomely bound in white vellum, ras., 

PRINCE DEUKALION. A Lyrical Drama. By Bayard 
TAYLOR. 

Just published, 2 vols., crown 8vo, pp. 348 and 360, cloth, 2rs., 

The DEVIL’S ADVOCATE. By Percy Greg. 


Just published, 8vo, pp. xvi-270, cloth, ros. 6d., 
EGYPT, CYPRUS, and ASIATIC TURKEY. By J. Lewis 
FARLEY, author of ‘‘ The Resources of Turkey.” 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s. 


By Oliver 





Per Ream. sg. d. 
Fine Cream Laid Note ; . fom 2 o 
Superfine Cream Laid Note... os +e ee oe o. 3 0 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border .. ie “ee 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” .. oe as es ‘it «ow &@ © 
Large Commercial Note Papers ss 38) 48. 5S, and 6. 6 
Foolscap Vapers. blue or cream tos. 6d., 128s. 6d., and 14 6 


The Vellum Wove “ Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d per 1000, 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished Steel 
Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 
the retail houses. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 





THE EXAMINER. 





‘Fes. 1, 1846. 
aout sow <somanathaanteaaaa 


TRMIRD THOUSAND, era ep aici gis 
Decisive Events in History. 1e 
a 


Tuomas Arcuer. With 16 Original full-page Illustrations, — 


“Will be found exceedi useful, and surve to induce childees 
more detailed accounts of y enone crautaad hls treats. is very 
illustrated.” —Z vam ‘ner. : 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London, and all Poo':sellers. 





Now Ready, VOLS. I. II. and IIL. of 


The Lib of English Literature. 
Edited Prof. Henry Morey. and Illustrated throughout with Ea. 
gravings original MSS. 

Vor. III. (¥ust published) contains ENGLISH PLAYS, price rts. 6d. 

Vor. IL. s ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH RELI- 
GION, price rts. 6d. 

Vor. I. contains SHORTER BNGLISH POEMS, Price 123. 64. 

*,* Each Volume is complete ix itself. 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London, and all Booksellers. 
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HE MONTHLY. JOURNAL OF SCIE 


AND ANNALS OF BIOLOGY, ASTRONOMY, G ’ 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND TECHNOLOGY. 





Edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, F.R.S., &c. 


The First Number of the Monthly Series (February, 1879) is Now Ready. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


CONTENTS. 
o¢ ”—The Alleged Distinction between Man and Brute. 
II. Matter Dead—Roger Bacon and John Dalton. : 
ILI. A Contribution to the History of Electric Lighting. By W. Mattieu 
Williams, F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 
IV. The Problem of es in Arctic Exploration. 
V. Electric Lighting. By Prof. W. E. Ayrton. 
VI. Instinct or Reason? 
VII. New Achromatic Microscope. 
VIII. Safe Anzsthesia. 
IX. On the Transmission of Power by Means of Electricity. By Profs. 
Elihu Thomson and Edwin J. Houston. 


Correspondence—The Band-Pattern in Animals—The Sea-Serpent. 
Reviews of Scientific Works—Science Notes—Proceedings of Scientific Societies. 


London: 3, Horse-SHoE Court, LupGAre HILL, 








“‘The ‘Ladies’ Treasury’ is a magazine with which one is never dis- 
appointed. From the engraving at the commencement to the beautiful 
fashion plates at the end the contents have always a meritorious ring, and 
can only be perused with pleasure and profit.”—Northampton Herald. 


HE LADIES’ TREASURY : A Household 


ieewiee of Literature, Education, and Fashion. 6d. Monthly, by 
post 73d. 
“CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY :— 
Costly Treasures (I)lustrat:d). Story of Straw-Plaiting. 
The ecrow. Chapters iv.—vi. Parisian Fashions (from our own 
Egyptian Obelisks (Illustrated). Correspondent). 
Ambition in Household Art. Notes on Dressmaking. 
Me and My Son. Chess and Pastimes. 
Puns and Punsters. Answers to Enquirers. 


The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW DOMESTIC STORY, by 
Mrs. WARREN, entitled ‘MISS SEVERN’S SCHOOL.” 

A LARGE COLOURED FASHION PLATE: Ball Costume, Pompadour 
style—Dinner Dress. 

FASHIONS ENGRAVING‘. — The Zaire and Basket-Cloth Costumes, 
Brisault Robe, Martindale Cost»me, Morning Costume, Stuart Tartan Dress, 
fleme Dress, Costumes for Girls, Infant’s Robe, Child's Chemise, D’Egville © 

obe. 


NEEDLEWORK ENGRAVINGS.—Netted Border for Toilet Covers or 
Bed Furniture, Border in Berlin Work, Lace in Crochet and Mignardise Braid, 
Initials for working Embroidery. 


The JANUARY PART of the “‘ Ladies’ Treasury,” commencin 
Volume, and containing the opening chapters of the N e 


the New 
w Tale, is on sale. 





London: BEMROSE and SONS, 10, Paternoster Buildings. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt lettered, 1177 pages, price 7s. 6d. 
Dedicated to Viscount Cranproox, Secretary of State for India. 
THE NEW WORK ENTITLED 2 


OUR SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


Being a Complete Compendium of Practical Information upon all Subjects 
connected with Education and Examination recognised in the United Kingdom 
at the present day. Collated from Original! Sources 


By Captain F. S. DE CARTERET-BISSON, 
M.A., F.R.GS., ETC. 


This Fourth Edition is Enlarged by over 620 additional pages, and the 
Original Text carefully Revised to the Present Date, with a New Classified 
Index of 6378 Names, 


London: WAGNER AND Co., 70, Berners Street, W.; or 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND Co, 





Just Published, 


HE DALECARLIAN CONJURORS 


DAY-BOOK. By the late Madame CLara pE CHATELAIN. 1 VOby 
480 pages. Price ss. 


London: PICKERING and CO., 196, Piccadilly. 


KOLCKMANN’S FOREIGN LIBRARY 


ONTAINS all popular FRENCH, GERMAN, 


ITALIAN BOOKS. Subscripti bin ¢ ys Foreige 
books supplied at Foreign peices, criptions from res, (d, per year. 1g 


1200 VOLS. of best GERMAN LITERATURE 3d. each vol. 
List on Application. 





2, Langham Place. 
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THE EXAMINER. _ rs 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL 





On Feb. 10, in Three Vols,, at all Libraries | : 


VIXEN: THE New NOoveEL 


‘By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 





MR, G. A. SALA’S GREAT WORK ON LONDON. 
This Day, price 2s. 6d., cloth gilt, 6d., Illustrated with Forty-seven whole- 
ge Engravings, from designs by M‘Connell, forming the most attractive 
escription of the hours of the Day and Night in London ever published, and 
the cheapest. 
WICE ROUND THE CLOCK. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 





POPULAR NOVELS EDITED BY MISS BRADDON. 
Price 2s. picture cover ; 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
I. PUT TO THE TEST: a Novel. , 
Il. ONLY A WOMAN: a Novel. (On Feb, 20, 


III. ON ITER MAJESTY'’S SECRET SERVICE, 


[On Feb. 10. 


London: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street ; and all Booksellers. 





NEW NOVELS. 
BLACK BUT COMELY; 


Or, The Adventures of Jane Lee. 


By MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 
3 vols. Second Edition. 


AN EYE FOR AN. BYE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 








2 vols, 

BLUE AND GREEN. By Sir Henry 
PoTTINGER. 3 Vo's. [This day. 
THE PRODIGAL DAUCHTER. By Marx 

Hopg. 3 vols. [This day, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 293, 
IS NOW PUBLISHED. 
ConTENTS : 
I. LESSING. 
II. AGGRESSIVE NONCONFORMITY. 
III. eee <  Sppaat ogee OF ENGLISH CHARACTER IN ENGLISH 


IV. PRINCE BISMARCK. 

V. OUR SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 

VI. IS POLITICAL ECONOMY A SCIENCE? 

VII. DR. SAMUEL SMILESS WORKS ON SELF-HELP, 
VIII. RUSSIA AND THE INCIAN FRONTIER. 

IX. PARTY GOVERNMENT. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For FEBRUARY, 1879. price 2s. 6d. 
THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF INDIA. By Proressor Fawcett. 


FELIX ANTOINE DUPANLOUP, Bishop of Orleans. By Mowns. C. pre 
WarmontT (witha note by Dr. Déllinger). 


ANIMALS AND THEIR NATIVE COUNTRIES, By Atrrep R. 
WALLACE. 


AN ACTOR’S NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE. No. 3. “Look here, upon 
this picture, and on this." By Henry Irvine. 


LIBERTY IN GERMANY (concluded). By Leonarp A. MonrTeriore. 
THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. By J, Norman Lockyer. 


oom. MASTERS AT THE WINTER EXHIBITIONS. By Professor 
OLVIN. 


THE POOR IN FRANCE. By the Rev. W. Watrer Epwarps. 
PERSONAL RULE: AREJOINDER. By Henry Duncx.ey (“ Verax”). 


CO-OPERATIVE STORES: A REPLY TO THE SHOPKEEPERS. By 
J. H. Lawson. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND ITS CRITICS. By EpwarpD. J. Witson. 
C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., London. 





In extra cloth, 8vo, pp. 444, price 12s. €d., 


ESUS of NAZARETH NEITHER BAPTISED 


NOR SLAIN by JEW or GENTILE; or, The Bible versus Current 
Theology. By the Rev. Georce Bartz, D.D,, D.C.L., Principal of Fresh- 
field College, Formby, Liverpool. 

“‘ LT have read your volume, and with great interest.” 
Right Hon. W. E. Giapstong, M. P. 
‘‘An elaborate refutation of Anabaptist heresy.".—Morning Post. 
‘* The production of a man who has deeply studied the Scriptures.”’ 
Liverpool Courier. 
‘‘ The arguments advanced are supported with great ability.””— Rock. 
“A specimen of vigorous, unhesitating argument, refreshing to read.” 
Chester Chronicle. 
** This very able and learned treatise.”— English Churchman. 
Published by the AuTHor. 


Lares MAGAZINE for Fesruary, 1879. 
No. DCCLX. Piite 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

OHN CALDIGATE.—Part XT. 

HE PRESENT AND PAST CONDITIONS OF DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
A MEDIUM OF LAST CENTURY.—Conclusion. 
TWO LADIES. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE.—III. MAGAZINE-WRITERS. 
MR. GLADSI[ONE AND THE NEXT ELECTION. 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh anc London. 


ee — ee ee — 


Now Ready (One Shilling), No. 230, 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for FeEsrvary. 


With Illustrations by Ggzorce pu Maurier and Frank DickS#e. 


CONTENTs :— 
Within the Precincts. (With an Illustration.) Chap. XX XVII —A Chance for 
Law. XXXVIII.—Lottie Resentful XXXIX.—Lottie Subdued. 
Electric Lighting. 
Miss Morier’s Visions. 
The Evil Eye. 
A Broken String. 
Antincus. (Part I.) 
The Polish Alps. 
At the Convent Gate. By Austin Dobson. : 
Mademviselle de Mersac. (With an Iilustration.) Chap. I11.—Monsieur le 
Marquis. IV.—Mr. Barrington. V.—M. de Saint Luc. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 





New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
P Now Ready, in One Volume, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
With Illustrations by the AuTHor and Gseorcre CruiKSHANK. 
URLESQUES. Contents: Novels by Eminent 


Hands ; A Prize Novel; Jeames’s Diary and Letters; History of the 
Next French Revolution ; A Legend of the Rhine ; Major Gahagan. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 





Price 74d., 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


The Montbly Part. issued at the end of January, contains the opening 
Chapters of a seria! Novel, entitled 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 
By JOHN B. HARWOOD. 


And a Romance (complete), by D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, entitled 
THE SILVER LEVER. 


A Private Detective’s Story. 
Cookery Instruction for the Rural 


Clever Men’s Wives. 
Gold-Seeking in Scotland. 





Cony Island. Labouring Population. 

Chambers’s Journal, 1879. Oil at Sea, 

Tropical Life and its Developments. | Poem—Alone. 

Fire-Damp. Plou h-Monday, 

Rhymes from the Prison Cell. - Post-Office Curiosities. 

An Emigrant in California. Twice Buried. 

Government Science S The Month ; Science and Arts. 

AND 

Rospert Dick tHe Tuurso Baker. | SPEAKING FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
A Score ror ENTERPRISE. ScAMPING. 


By W. Cuameers, LL.D. 


The present Monthly Part (7d.) begins a New Volume, and may be ordered from 
any Bookseller or News-agent in the United Kingdom or Colonies. 


W. anpd R. CHAMBERS, LoNnDON AND EDINBURGH. 


? 
EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the Student’s 
J “ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir Charles Lyell, price 9s., he 
says :—“‘ As it is impossible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he will do well to obtain a 
well-arranged Collection of Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNART (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at King’s College, London. 
These collections are supplied on th: following terms, in plain Mahogasy 
Cabinets :— 





100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Tray$......0...0.+++. 4220 
20e Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Tray......++.00s-++ i. 2 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine Drawers ............... 10 10 0 
4:0 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen Drawers.......... 21 0 oO 


More extensive Collections, at 50 to 5020 guinea; each. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 


BISMARCK in the FRAN 00-G ERMAN 
WAR. An authorised translation, from the ioulon of Bis oe a 
Ge Che Kanes denen, ed piaiae "biographical ral vind. 
and Englishmen, at least, will not be disposed aot Busch for 


vin . as true to life as Boswell’ ae the foremost 
oman nan t Germany has produced since the Great.” 


*,* The First Edition of 1000 copies of ait bud heme 08 subscribed 
for, a new one has been sent to press and will be ready next week. 


MAROCCO and the GREAT ATLAS: 
Journal of Tour in. By Sir J: D. HOOKER, K.CS.1. CB. F.RS., 
and JOHN BALL, F.R including a Sketch of ‘the 





of Marocco by G. MAW. Fy S. F.G. With Map and Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, cloth extra, 2rs. 

“ Not only a pleasant a of a most agreeable expedition in regions 
where travel Hinge is nut easy for Europeans, but a contribution to science for 
which naturalists will be thankful.” Daily News. 

** Their adventures on these and various $ are capitally told, and 
the narrative thronghout is written, as might be expected, in clear, elegant, 
and vigorous Englis lish, with a quiet current of humour. ” — Athenaeum. 


NOTES by “a NATURALIST on the 
“CHALLENGER.” Being an Account of gosiens Observations made 
Gare, ‘te the v. e of H.M. Cee round the World in 1872-76. 

ELY, F. RS, Member of the Scientific Staff of the 
C. Seaver. With Maps, Coloured Plates, and Woodcuts. 7 et “ 
is day. 


WATERTON’S WANDERINGS in 
SOUTH AMERICA. New Edition. Edited, with Biographical Intro- 
duction ard Explanatory Index, by the Rev. J. G. WOOD. With 100 
Illustrations. _Medium 8vo, cloth elegant, 21s. 

**One of the most delightful books ever written......No better editor 
could be found for such a work than Mr. Wood. The biography is exceed- 
ingly i interesting, and the editing of the book is excellent. A special word 

praise is due to the illustrations."—Saturday Review. 


LETTERS of LORD and LADY BYRON. 
See Memoir of the Rev. FRANCIS HODGSON. By his Son, the Rev. 
J. T. HODGSON, M.A. With Portrait engraved by Jeens. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, 18s. 

*“*Mr. Hod "s life of his father, Provost Hodgson of Eton, is a most 
interesting book, and one that is of historic value...... A book which is most 
lively and entertaining, in addition to its other more important merits.” 

Westminster Review. 


The ODYSSEY of HOMER done into 
ENGLISH PROSE. By S. H. BUTCHER, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
of Universit and ANDREW LANG, M.A., late Fellow 

ie ollege, Oxford. ‘Crowe, Bvo,_ with from 

Brorze, never before published, 10s. 6d. 


MEN of LETT ted by 
(hea ORLEY. New Volumes :— De. tap eas 
opsut By WiittaM Brack. as. 6d. [Fourth Thousand. 

foue. Prof. Huxcey. Crown8vo, as. 6d... L1y/1h Thousand, 

Already published, 
JOHNSON. By Lestm Sternen. |GI8BON. By J.C.M 
(Sixth Thousand. | Fourth aieed 
SCOTT. By R. H. Hutton. SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
[Fifth Thousand, Fi/th Thousand. 
Others to follow. 


Sixteenth Annual Publication, Revised ater Official Returns. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK for 


1879. A Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised 
World. By F. MARTIN. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. * [74s day. 


By M. E. GRANT DUFF, M.P.— 


CELLANIES, POLITICAL and LITERARY. vo, 10s. 6d. 


The LAUGHING MILL; and other 


STORIES, By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Crown 8vo. ros. 6 
[ This day. 


VIRGIN SOIL. By y Tourgenief. Trans- 
lated by ASHTON W. DILKE, Cnearer Epition (Now are 6s. 
ow ready. 


The RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. The 


** Daily News ” Correspondence, including the letters of Mr. ARCHIBALD 
FORBES, Mr. MACGAHAN, and others. Cueaper Issue. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, price 6s. each, [Now ready. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 


NM ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 232. 
For FEBRUARY. Price 1s. 


ee ee 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


t, SKETCHES FROM EASTERN SICILY.—Il. TAUROMENION. 
By Epwarp A. Freaman, D.C.L., LL.D. 

2. “HAWORTH'S.” By Frances Hopcson ETT, Author of “‘That 
Lass o’ Lowrie’s’’ fo enn XXLL—XXVII 

AN AMERICAN VIEW OF ENGLAND. By “WALTER H. Pottock. 

won” THE STUDY OF ANGLO-SAXON. By Rev. Proressox 


. W. Sxeart. 

THE. ‘AGE UF HOMER.—II. MR. PALBY’S RECENT CRITI- 

CISM. By Rev. J. P. Manarry. 
AN OLD FRIEND WITH A NEW FACE. By Tros UHven«s. 
A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Kuary. Chapters X1X., XX 
CHINESE POETRY. By Sir Witt1am Mepnurst. 
NOTES ON 1URKISH REFORM. By R. — LANG. 
CAN RECIPROCITY HELP US? By A. J. Witson. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON, 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 












Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy 


An Elementary Treatise, Translated and Extetded by J. D. Everert, 
D.C.L., F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s 
Belfast. Illustrated by 760 Wood Engravings and 3 Coloured Plates, and 
accompanied by a Series of Problems. Fourth Edition, Revised. a 
Svo, cloth, 18s. 


Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. each. Part LE 
Heat. Part 


Mecuanics, Hyprostatics, and Pneumatics. | Part II, : 
Ifl,: Ecvecrricity and Macnetism. Part IV. : 


Elementary Text-Book of Physics. 


By Professor Everett, Translator and Editor of ‘‘ Deschanel’s Natural 


Sounp and Licut. 


Philosophy,” &c. Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, \ 


3s. 6d. 


“ We have no hesitation in warmly recommending it as a good text- bone 
for junior classes.”— Nature. 


Praxis Primaria: Progressive Exer- 


cises in the Writing of Latin. With Vocabulary and Notes. By the — 
Rev. Istay Burns, D.D. Revised by the Author of ‘‘ The Public School — 
Latin Primer.” Third Edition, Revised. Fcap. 8vo, cleth, 2s. 


a 7 9 os D a se e 
Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary: Eng- 
lish, Technological, and Scientific. With a Supplement, containing an 
extensive Collection of Words, Terms, and Phrases not included in previous 
English Dictionaries. Illustrated by upwards of 25¢o Engravings on Wood. 
Two large vols., including the Supplement. Imperial 8vo, cloth; £4; ; | Se 
morocco, £4 155. 


Ogilvie’s Comprehensive English | 


Dictionary: Explanatory, Proncuncing, and Etymological. Illustrated 
by above 800 Engravings on Wood. Large 8vo, cloth, 25s ; ew uae > 
32s. = 


Ogilvie’s Student's . English Dic- 


tionary: Etymological, Pronouneing, and Explanatory. With about 300 
Engravings on Wood. Imperial 16mo, c'oth, red-edges, 7%, 6d. half-ca'f, 
tos. 6d. 


Ogilvie’ s~ ‘Smaller 


as . Saat peal: * 55 4 _ 
-o "hie Studed “ee , he , NS 


edges, 38. 6¢ » " 


Longfellow’s - “Evangeline.” 


Notes. 16mo, sewed, 4d. 


Byron's Prophecy of Dante. Cantos 


I and 2. With Notes by L. W. Putts. 1€mo, sewed, 3d. 


9 a = 
Vere Foster's Writing - Copy: 
Books. Adopted by the School Foards of London, Manchester, 
York, &c., and by the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland. 
In 19 Numbers. or Edition at 1d.; Superior Edition at 2d. 
(No. 10, 34.) ; 


Vere Foster’s Drawing. Copy- 
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ee: —_ , cloth, 
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Books. Sanctioned by the Department of Science and Art, South 
ae In 44 Numbers. et Edition at rd.; Superior Edition Sy 
at 3 

Vere Foster's Water-Colour 


Drawing-Books. With Full Instructiéns in Painting. Comprising a 
Series of Simple Examples in the various depattments of Painting, by 


Eminent Artists, together with Useful and Practical. Iastructions, 


Elementary, in 18 Numbers at 34. Advanced, in 16 Numbers at 6d. ” 


=: 


Vere Foster’s Complete Course 


of Drawing. 
Instructions and Paper to Draw on. In 11 parts at rs. 6d, 


Vere Foster’s Complete Course — 


of Painting in Water-Colcurs. Consisting of Fac simil 
Original Water-Colour Studies, with Lessons cn the Method of Handling 


the Brush, Mixing of Colours, and General Treafment; and We fers os 
t 


Instructions for Copying each Plate. 
Advanced, in 4 Parts at 2s. 


Eiementary, in 3 Parts a 





*.* Fully Detailed Lists of these Publicati tons may be had On 
application. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 atd 50, Old Bailey ; . 


Glasgow, Edinburgh, ana Vublin. 





Pripted for the Proprietor by RANKEN and CO., at 5, Drury Court, St. Mary-le-Strand ; and Published AMES WIL : 
Strand, London, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturbay, February 1, - Re LIAM:ON, at 136, 


By Eminent Artists. With Simple and Practical - 





